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Thirty-Seventh Exhibition of Pictorial Photography— 
Brooklyn Institute 


MORRIS GREENBERG 


ea HETHER photography is fine art, 

or even an art, has ceased to be a 

vital question with the members of 

the Department of Photography 
SI of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, who have held their thirty- 
seventh annual showing of pictorial photography 
during the month of May. They have long ago 
decided that art is a combination of intellect 
and emotion, resulting in the production of fine 
works—in this case dealing with beauty in the 
arrangements of lines, and light-and-dark masses. 

It would be difficult to find men and women 
who are more devoted to the camera-art—who 
practice it with greater assiduity, often at the 
sacrifice of business and professional duties. It 
is due to workers of this type all over the country 
that photography has been raised from a purely 
commercial craft to a dignified graphic art based 
on mechancial foundations. 

There are institutions dedicated to art whose 
executives would look askance at the suggestion 
that an exhibit of photographs should be shown 
on the walls of their museums, despite the fact 
that such buildings are places where examples 
of current artistic creations are introduced to the 
public. It is characteristic of the broad-minded 
policy of the officers of the Brooklyn Museum 
that its lower gallery, which has heretofore 
housed exhibits of etchings and other prints, 
should now be thrown open to a showing of some 
two hundred pictures by forty camera-enthu- 
siasts of the Brooklyn Institute. 

In meeting this generous invitation, the mem- 
bers of the Department have responded with a 
notable collection of pictures—a careful selection 
of their best efforts of the past few years. It is 
evident, at a glance, that this is not a one-sided 
exhibition. A large variety of subjects, ranging 


from a grindstone to the brick-wall of a city- 
building are presented; and the makers have 
been able to introduce into their pictures some 
things of interest in subject combined with 
beauty in design. In viewing exhibits of this 
kind one wonders whether the art-loving public, 
that prefers seeing pictorial renderings to abstrac- 
tions and pure design, may not find it more 
pleasurable, sooner or later, to visit photographic 
exhibits to satisfy its emotions. In _ such 
cases, the warning of Delacroix may prove 
prophetic. It was he who exclaimed, ‘Painting 
is dead”’, after seeing the efforts of a contemporary 
photographer. 

A distinguished number of portraits are 
included in this exhibit. Each subject attracts 
because of some quality in human character, or 
in design. William A. Alcock’s ‘‘“Humphries’’, 
carries excellence in texture, the elimination of 
details, and the thoughtful emphasis upon the 
central facial features to their fullest possibilities. 
It suggests the mystery of a Rembrandt portrait. 
James W. Aughiltree’s “Is it Going to Rain?”, 
an old type looking heavenward, shows a mirth- 
ful pleasing expression. Delicacy and _ fine 
textural rendering characterise Richardson H. 
Cremer’s “The Mystic’, a charming female 
who wears earrings that are a bit aggressive 
for the features. Vernon E. Duroe’s pensive 
“Patriarch”, with penetrating eyes, and his 
‘“My Father” are dignified and well designed 
showing a sympathetic approach to two difficult 
subjects. Antoinette B. Hervey’s ‘Portrait’, 
presents a reader, with a subdued and appro- 
priate background, showing a composition that 
is thoughtfully balanced in its arrangement of 
lights. James M. Edsall shows a similar subject, 
more subdued in tonal effect. In Sophie Louisa 
Lauffer’s ““Mrs. McKibben” it is interesting to 
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observe how the uniform pattern of the old 
woman’s waist helps to emphasise the irregular 
and wrinkled face by sheer opposition. Intel- 
ligence radiates from the portrait study by 
George Hamilton Dean. 

The textural qualities of face, straw-hat and 
woolen blanket are admirably rendered in 
William N. Misuraca’s ““A Peon’’. The bromoil 
process furnishes an excellent medium for obtain- 
ing effects of this type. Harry A. Neuman 
contributes several satisfying portraits including 
“The Painter’—a good example of balanced 
design. Lively expression and the play of a 
smile characterises the faces of Walter E. Owens’ 
prints. Oriental dignity, good space filling, and 
lovely textural qualities have been accomplished 
by Joseph Petrocelli in his “My Dragoman”’. A. 
Merrill Powers has obtained an unusual effect by 
cutting the head of his “‘Ace” on the top and 
side, without spoiling the pattern of his picture. 

Speaking of pattern, leads to a moment’s 
consideration of rhythm, a quality in design 
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which comes through more or less measured 
repetitions of lines as well as of lights and darks. 
Rhythmic compositions have been achieved by 
Charles W. Case in the dignified arrangement 
of columns in his “The Corridor’; by Duroe 
in his “The School-Yard”; by C. W. Elmer 
in “A Glacier Lake’; by James M. Edsall in 
“Channel Workers’; by Powers in ‘Pattern 
in Straight Lines”. This last picture shows an 
effect of sunshine and shade on a small area of 
a brick wall—a daring effort. 

In this exhibition the lover of landscape found 
many a subject to satisfy his soul. In almost 
every picture shown there was a careful selection 
of point of view, a proper emphasis of interest, 
a studied absence of non-essentials, a balanced 
arrangement of masses and an appropriate 
choice of printing-methods. Richard M. Coit 


rigidly eliminated minor details in his bichromate 
prints. These dark tonal pictures are suggestive 
of finished charcoal-drawings, and differed from 
prints of outdoor-effects 


the other shown. 
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William Elbert MacNaughtan and Robert P. 
Montgomery favor simple landscapes in which 
trees-masses generally predominate. The sub- 
jects have been carefully trimmed for the sake 
of good pattern. Balanced masses are thought- 
fully disposed for promoting visual pleasure. 
In none of the ten pictures, by these two nature- 
lovers, is there an attempt at complex 
compositions. 

Differing in subject from these is “Ancient 
Cedar” by Mills E. Case, which combines ample 
detail with satisfying pattern. Nor has winter’s 
beauty been overlooked by some of the exhibitors. 
Among others, Aughiltree has caught the poetry 
of snowy nooks in such charming and eternally 
restful designs as his ‘“Fettered Brook” and 
““My Winter Garden”. E. Graham’s “‘Winter”’ 
suggests a different mood. 

The problem of obtaining proper tonal values in 
landscape has been met in admirable fashion 
in Case’s “‘Quietude’’; in Downie’s “A Misty Day 
in the Woods”’; in Kraysler’s ““The Snow-Storm”’; 


in Lauffer’s “Glasgow Fog”’; in McClure’s “Man 
on the Pier’; in Petrocelli’s “A New York 
Sunset”’; in Versfeld’s ““Foggy Weather”. The 
rendering of such values, in light and dark, gives 
the beholder a sense of depth and distance— 
and aérial perspective is a desirable quality in 
pictorial landscape. Helen E. Miller’s “Fishing” 
is a little print filled with nice tonal masses. 
Edward D. Mudge is another nature-lover who 
follows her many moods, and obtains pictorial 
material characterised by well-composed designs. 
Neuman’s “Shelter Island’’ has all the charms 
and appearance of a fine aquatint. In the 
*‘Water-Hole”, Henry D. Scribner pleasingly 
suggests the serenity and mastery of woodland- 
spots. 

That the city, as well as the country, yields 
plenty of spots suitable for the photographer 
was evident in a number of subjects among 
which were Duroe’s “Under the Elevator’’; 
Folks’ ‘“‘Magic of Sunlight’’, ““A Session Under 
the L’’, and Mrs. Hervey’s beautiful ““Cathedral’’. 
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Alcock’s “On a Summer-Day” shows a digni- 
fied chromial doorway and window admirably 
emphasised by balancing foils of foliage. Mary 
Callaghan finds interest in portraying a church- 
window and acloister-entrance. In her subjects, 
the aim is not to present a view of a place, but 
to suggest pictorial possibilities in cloistered 
spots, the beauty of which the normal observer 
would never see. Thomas H. Davies seeks 
inspiration on foreign shores in his two pictures. 

A number of prints present still-life subjects 
in a charming manner. In most of these the 
problem was met in a purely esthetic fashion; 
and the pictures shown would never be used to 
illustrate a commercial catalog. Good composi- 
tion is evident in several of Versfeld’s presenta- 
tions of this theme. S. F. Ward aims for sparkle 
and textural qualities. Mystery, suggestive 
handling, and strong contrasts are present in 
Charles W. Case’s “‘Still-Life’”. He shows what 
is probably the most modernistic picture in the 
exhibition. ‘His Grindstone” is a design of 
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abstract space-divisions made up of varied 
masses and of lines moving in different directions. 
That modernistic art is influencing the photo- 
grapher, may easily be observed in the pictures 
of Duroe, McCabe, Patterson, Mrs. Seaton 
and others. The last-named has obtained unusual 
effects in ‘““Molten Tar’, by looking down on 
the subject with her camera. 

Although there are some interesting nudes 
and draped figures in the exhibition, the pose 
studies obtained through professional models 
are still noticeable. “‘A Thorn in the Foot” by 
Jones possesses all the charms of a Bouguereau 
painting. ‘The Breaking Wave’? by Cremer 
is a highly imaginative conception of a nude 
falling backwards, and lost in darkness. To 
give opposition in movement the photographer 
has introduced a suggestion of rhythmic wave 
which hides the limbs. It is a beautiful study 
in line, tone and movement—a manipulated 
print, to be sure, with which only a purist in art 
can find fault. 
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The genre and story-telling subjects, favorites 
with the amateur photographer, add interest 
and variety to this showing. “The Huskers” 
by J. Milton Bergens, and ““The Newsboy” by 
Thomas Blake, are typical examples of this type 
of subject. Katherine Bucherseefer finds inspira- 
tion in a Native Indian, while ‘““The Langoust 
Fisherman”, by Jones, is reminiscent of other 
lands. In “A Witty Story’’, Petrocelli introduces 
two old European ladies exchanging yarns. Here 
one finds an absence of stiffness, a fitting relation- 
ship between subject and background, .and a 
carefully organised design. 

E. P. Henry was a member of the Department 
for seven years preceding his death, and a 


memorial exhibit of twenty of his pictures is 
included. These show that he was a keen 
observer, an imaginative composer as well as 
an intelligent and painstaking craftsman—a 
combination which yielded a few prints of prime 
excellence. 

The layman-visitor was surprised to learn 
that no less than twelve methods were employed 
in printing the pictures, the bromide and bromoil 
processes predominating. A few of these methods 
enabled the photographer to unify his composi- 
tion by lightening some portions of the picture, 
and by darkening others. Differences in surface 
textures helped to give a satisfying variety to 
an exhibit of this type. 


With a Camera at Crater Lake 


BEATRICE B. BELL 


ae@iURROUNDED by a ring of pink 
Sa and gray lava-cliffs, streaked with 
vai snow and capped with fir, lies 
“4 Crater Lake, the bluest water 
23 in the world. All gradations, from 
faintest turquoise to Prussian blue, are revealed 
in its depths. Rugged and picturesque yellow 
pines grow in clusters of solitary grandeur along 
the rim and part way down the slopes. The 
surrounding cliffs are jagged and awe-inspiring. 
It is one of the most beautiful spots in America. 
For long an almost inaccessible jewel in the 
heart of the Cascade Range, it is at last coming 
into its own. Crater Lake National Park, 
situated in Southern Oregon, is under govern- 
ment supervision; and this has ensured con- 
stantly improved methods of approach and 
the utmost consideration of the comfort of the 
traveler. Not so many years ago, a trip to 
Crater Lake required endurance and a general 
disregard of the niceties of civilisation; but 
today good roads and comfortable conveyances 
take the tourist to a modern hotel, or should 
he so choose, to an up-to-date camp-ground. 
A little data may be useful to the prospective 
visitor. 

A booklet, “Crater Lake National Park’’, 
also an automobile road-map may be obtained 
from the Director of the National Park Service, 
Washington, D.C., or from the Superintendent 
of the Park, Medford, Oregon. There are two 
approaches by railroad, Medford and Klamath 
Falls; and stopover-privileges are allowed by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad on all round-trip 
tickets. Going north, one may take the stage 





at Klamath Falls, visit the lake, and other 
points of interest, and return to the railroad 
by way of Medford, thus taking in both routes, 
affording the utmost in scenery, the minimum 
of effort. Traveling by private automobile 
is, of course, the ideal way. One likes to be 
independent of trains and motor-busses and 
time-limiting tickets and schedules, especially 
if he belongs to the picture-making clan; and 
surely anyone with a bit of the artist in his 
soul cannot see Crater Lake without wanting 
to do his part in perpetuating its beauty. 
Pictures can never do it full justice. They can 
but interpret some part of its greatness. It is 
a privilege not accorded to all of us, this looking 
upon Nature’s masterpieces; and to pay for 
that privilege we cannot do less than endeavor 
to bring to others some of the beauty that has 
been imprinted on our souls. 

There are so many subjects that it is difficult 
to know which to feature; but it seems as if 
one can hardly make a mistake whichever way 
he turns his camera. The lake itself is six miles 
in diameter, and occupies the crater of an extinct 
voleano. Its lava-covered sides, cut with a 
sharpness that can almost be felt, rear up a 
sheer thousand feet to the rim. One cone, 
Wizard Island, emerges from the lake. A 
good path leads from the Lodge to the shore, 
and a boat-ride reveals many picture-possibil- 
ities. Rainbow and black-spotted trout answer 
to the call of the fisherman. There are numerous 
trails for the hikers. The Rim Road, thirty- 
five miles in length, gives an opportunity to 
study the lake from many viewpoints. One 
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may take a twenty-five mile launch-ride around 
the lake with stops at Wizard Island, where 
a descent into the crater would be a novel 
experience, and at the Phantom Ship, a peculiar 
mass of carved lava named because of its resem- 
blance to a ship under full sail. There is a 
wealth of material in that trip. Altogether 
there are attractions enough to keep the vaca- 
tionist occupied for many days. The elevation 
of the rim, seven thousand feet, is quite a jump 
from sea-level; and it isn’t advisable to exercise 
too strenuously until accustomed to the change. 
The season is from July first until September 
thirtieth, and even at the end of summer, the 
gullies are likely to be streaked with the last 
winter’s snow, the dazzling white contrasting 
sharply with the deep green of the fir and pine 
trees and the vivid blue of the water. 

The photographer could hardly hope for 
better conditions. The air is clear with the 
rarity of high elevations, and the shoreline of 
the lake and the outline of the distant peaks 
are drawn with a minuteness of detail seldom 
obtainable in the smoke-filled valleys. The 
best camera-equipment procurable is the one 
to use at Crater Lake. Not that cheap cameras 
will not do better there than elsewhere, but 
they cannot do well enough to justify their 
use. For artistic effects, I seldom care for an 
anastigmat lens; but it does give a transparency 
that accords perfectly with the spirit of Crater 
Lake. “The Sea of Silence,” Joaquin Miller 
named the lake. It is a fitting title. With 
a soft-focus lens, one thinks mostly of masses; 
with an anastigmat, masses resolve into detail. 
Composition must always be in mind, partic- 
ularly balance; for with the distant curving 
shore, the mountainous sky-line, the oblique 
ledge of the crater in the foreground, the strips 
of snow, and the heavy masses of dark trees, 
there is likely to be confusion. Soft floating 
clouds add much to the charm, and to capture 
them as well as the delicate colorings of the 
lava-cliffs, it is necessary to use a color-screen. 
This, of course, means increased exposure; and, 
as the lens must often be stopped down for 
detail, a tripod, either real or makeshift, becomes 
a necessity. Where F/11 gave sufficient detail, 
I found that 1/10 second, with the color-screen, 
was ample exposure. I used a Graflex camera 
with a Zeiss-Kodak Lens. My pictures were 
made between 3.30 and 5 p.m. Probably at 
noon less exposure would be required; but 
noon-light does not give the shadows which 
accentuate the sheerness of the lava-cliffs. 

If the time is not too limited, it would pay 
to study the various viewpoints thoroughly. 
Too much haphazard work is done by the 


tourist-photographer, and many of the finer 
points of composition are overlooked. It is 
better to make half a dozen good pictures than 
twenty-five mediocre ones. Of twenty-five made 
in a hurry, there probably will not be more 
than six of much merit. Trying to make pic- 
tures while a member of a hurrying sight-seeing 
party has, I realise, its difficulties and dis- 
advantages; and, under those conditions, there 
is no choice but to “snap as you go”; but 
there is the consolation of feeling sure that with 
plenty of exposures there will be some worth 
while. It is sometimes necessary to waste films. 
I had but two hours for my work. I am thank- 
ful for those two hours; but I am not satisfied. 
One of my cherished dreams is that I may spend 
weeks at Crater Lake, watching it in all its moods 
and photographing its every vagary. Sunrise 
and sunset should present some beautiful effects; 
and a storm—what a magnificent spectacle 
that would be. It is in ‘these wonder-places 
of the world that one feels most the peace of 
the open spaces and comes into touch with 
the immensity of Nature. 

Crater Lake pictures make wonderful en- 
largements; but it is very necessary to have 
the negatives correctly timed. An exposure- 
meter is almost as necessary to me as the camera 
itself. There are many good ones; and, if more 
amateurs would get the habit, there would be 
fewer failures. Without one, well, it is better 
to err on the side of over-exposure than under. 
A heavy negative can be printed; but one that 
is too thin is hopeless. The more assistance 
the photographer has on the technical and 
mechanical problems that confront him, the 
freer is his mind to concentrate on the person- 
ality of his pictures; and that personality includes 
selection, elimination, mass, tone and feeling. 
Pictures do show characteristics of their makers, 
as a comprehensive study of the work of eminent 
photographers will prove. 

I have but touched on the possibilities of 
Crater Lake. Being formed in a way different 
from any other lake in the world, it is of especial 
interest to geologists. Those fond of the study 
and photography of flowers would find fascina- 
tion in portraying the peculiar vegetation that 
can conquer such an environment and grow 
in that moistureless volcanic soil. The Indian 
legends concerning the lake are fully as 
interesting as some of the classic myths, and 
make amusing reading. The roads leading 
to the park give many attractive views, first 
of valleys, then as the climb begins, of great 
parklike forests of mammoth fir trees and 
immense sugar, white and yellow pines, with 
occasional openings through which come glimpses 
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of babbling brooks and tumbling waterfalls. 
As the elevation increases, the mountain-peaks 
spread out in constantly growing numbers 
until they are as a sea of hills melting into the 
horizon. 

The only restrictions on photographers in 
our National Parks are those of equipment, 
time, convenience and personal skill. Realising 
one’s limitations and making the most of 
opportunities, even under adverse conditions, 


teaches more practical photography than can 
be learned from books. Thorough familiarity 
with one’s equipment, an exposure-meter, a 
color-screen, and a conscientious study of com- 
position with a special regard for the effects of 
light and shade constitute the main requisites 
for successful photography at Crater Lake. 
Any trip to the Pacific Coast would not be 
complete without a visit to this “‘eighth wonder 
of the world”’. 


A College of Photographic Technology 


C. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 


|HIS is pre-eminently a scientific age. 
| Although there have been other 

epochs in world-history which pos- 
eye) ) sessed much of the enthusiasm and 
eae) energetic quest for knowledge that 
characterises the present, never before has man, 
as a whole, been so thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of scientific research. Although the 
glorious periods of intellectual life in earlier 
times revolved around the arts, literature and 
philosophy, the present age is characterised by 
a passionate search for facts. Theories, however 
beautiful, are accepted only when supported 
by facts. No longer is there the delight in the 
promulgation of beautiful theories that there 
once was. The man of the present demands 
that the theory be supported by facts. It is 
this insistence upon facts—this insistence that 
theories be based upon accurate data—that 
characterises the scientific mind. 

And of all the agencies which have assisted 
man in the accumulation of data on the universe 
around him, and in the orderly classification of 
these facts, so as to discover the laws which 
control the whole, none has been of greater value 
than photography. 

The astronomer searches the sky with his 
giant telescope for the purpose of recording on 
his sensitive plate some nebulee—some universe— 
which, although thousands of times larger than 
this earth on which we dwell, larger than our 
entire solar system, mortal eye cannot, and may 
never, see. From his photographic plates the 
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astronomer is studying the motions, sizes, con- 
stitution and evolution of stellar universes— 
the existence of which he would be ignorant of 
except for the photographic plate. 

From the infinitely large to the infinitely small 
is a step at which the photographic plate does 
To the microscopist working with 


not halt. 





colloidal particles or with tiny bacteria, but a 
thousandth of an inch in length, photography 
is of the utmost assistance. No human eye 
can see as much as the sensitive plate, and no 
hand can draw with the same absolute fidelity. 
Furthermore, by the use of ultra-violet light, the 
vision is much extended so that a particle only 
one five-millionth of an inch across can be seen 
and its character observed. To the metallurgist 
engaged in the study of alloys and the effect of 
stress and strain on metals, this high resolution 
is of the greatest value. 

The spectroscopist with the aid of photography 
is busy mapping out the various lines of the 
spectra of the elements not only in the visible 
spectrum but also in the ultra-violet and the 
infra-red-regions which are invisible to the 
eye, yet, contain some of the most important 
lines. So far superior is photography to visual 
methods, that virtually all spectroscopic iavesti- 
gations are now made by photography. Recent 
work with the ultra-violet microscope seems to 
indicate that some of the most difficult work 
in microscopy will depend wholly on photography. 

Modern dentistry owes much to X-ray photo- 
graphy. The most experienced dentist cannot 
locate the smaller cavities which the X-ray 
photograph shows with the greatest ease. Many 
other dental conditions which can be detected 
only with the greatest difficulty are shown 
prominently in an X-ray photograph. Many 
dentists are urging their patrons to have X-ray 
photographs made periodically in order to 
detect at the beginning conditions which, if 
left to develop, would become serious. 

In just the same way that the dentist and 
the surgeon employ X-ray photography to 
locate faults in the human body so the engineer 
uses it to locate faults in metals and in con- 
struction. Parts of machinery and structural 
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beams which must conform to stringent specifi- 
cations are photographed by X-rays in order to 
detect any hidden weakness that might impair 
their performance. 

Of the movies—their achievements, their 
influence on the life about us—I need not speak. 
They form the chief form of entertainment for 
the millions. They are one of the most potent 
agencies of popular education in modern life. 
They constitute one of the largest industries of 
America. They have done more to make Ameri- 
can life and American ideals known throughout 
the wide, wide world than all our art and all 
our literature. 

I have barely time to mention how aérial 
photography is supplanting the surveyor for 
certain purposes. How in one month—fifteen 
days of actual work—navy-photographers 
mapped an area of ten thousand square miles 
in Alaska which could have been accomplished 
by the older methods only after years of 
work and perilous adventure; how they found 
many unknown resources, a new harbor, many 
other things, I have not time to tell. 

Now the first essential for progress in any 
field is men—trained men. It will no doubt 
surprise many of you to know that despite the 
manifold applications of photography in science 
and industry there is not one comprehensive 
and authoritative course in photography in any 
university or school of technology in this country. 
There are a number of private institutions which 
train men for the common branches of photo- 
graphy. These have their place, and their value 
is not, and cannot be, denied. But private 
enterprise, however willing it may be, is unequal 
to the task of establishing and maintaining an 
institution of university grade. The college of 
photographic technology cannot exist and render 
efficient service, nor achieve the purposes for 
which it was established, outside of an estab- 
lished university. The establishment of a col- 
lege of photographic technology is not a challenge 
to such institutions as may now exist. They 
will still have their field and their own sphere 
of service; but the way will be open—as it is 
not now—for the ambitious man or woman who 
is sufficiently interested in photography as a 
profession to obtain the advantages of a univer- 
sity-training and to prepare themselves for their 
life-work with the same degree of thoroughness 
as men of other professions. This is now vir- 
tually impossible. 

These conditions can exist no longer. They 
will not. Every day the need of such an institu- 
tion is growing. The field of applied photo- 
graphy is developing by leaps and bounds and 
the need of an institution adequately equipped 


for the training of men for these various fields 
becomes more and more imperative. The 
college of photographic technology as a part of 
a large university would be in a position to give 
the student the liberal education which he would 
never be able to obtain in an institution of 
vocational grade. There is no reason that the 
student of photography should devote his entire 
time to photography any more than the student 
of engineering does. The time which the present 
undergraduate spends on language, mathemat- 
ics, biology, the reading and writing of the 
English language are essential to a liberal educa- 
tion, and there is no reason that they should 
not form a part of the course of study of the 
student majoring in photography, just as they 
do now in the case of students of medicine or 
engineering. These subjects demand for their 
proper presentation, the resources of an estab- 
lished university or college of technology. They 
cannot be developed in an institution estab- 
lished individually and for the express purpose of 
training men in the various fields of photo- 
graphic technology. Hence, it is evident that 
the college of photographic technology must 
form a part of an established university. No 
other conclusion is possible, if the facts are 
faced. 

The Frank O. Witchell gold medal in architec- 
ture is to be awarded this year on the basis of a 
design for a building suitable for a college of 
photographic technology. This is, of course, a 
hypothetical problem. That is to say, the build- 
ing which you are asked to design is not yet a 
reality. No institution, no organisation, has 
yet taken definite steps to erect such a building. 
Nevertheless, such a movement is on foot. A 
committee representing Columbia University 
and the Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America has already been appointed to 
look into the matter and render a report to these 
parties. So far, nothing definite has been done; 
but the fact that such a committee exists and 
that it represents one of our most representative 
universities and one of the largest organisations 
in American industry, shows that the place of 
such an institution is recognised. 

The building which you are asked to design is 
to house all the departments of a college which 
is to be fully comparable to the usual colleges of 
a modern university. The specifications, which 
will be given you later, call for a building, or 
unit of buildings, involving an expenditure of 
approximately one-half million dollars and pro- 
vides space not only for instruction in the more 
general branches of photography but in such 
specialised fields as X-ray photography, photo- 
micrography as applied to biology, entomology 
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and metallurgy, spectroscopy, aérial photo- 
graphy and motion-picture technology. Aside 
from the usual class-rooms, offices and labora- 
tories, you will be asked to provide a motion- 
picture stage containing 25,000 feet of floor-space 
with facilities for motion-picture production on 
an experimental stage. This is by no means 
the most important item of the specifications, 
and is mentioned only to show you that the 
building which you are asked to design is not a 
copy of the usual college building but one which 
must be developed along somewhat different 
lines in order to render it more suitable for the 
purpose in view. 

This problem will be an excellent one for 
developing your powers of individual thought. 
You have here a problem for which there is no 
precedent. You will be thrown wholly upon 
your own resources. You yourself—each one 
of you individually—must reach a solution of 
the problem after your own manner. This, I 
am sure that you realise, will be of the greatest 
value to you. It gives you an opportunity to 





see for yourself what you can do when thrown 
on your own resources. It gives you an insight 
into the architecture which is within you—that 
which has become a part of you—not simply 
that with which you have a book-acquaintance. 
The problem is a stupendous one. It is, as you 
probably realise, not one that admits of a ready 
solution. It is one which would tax the powers 
of a practicing architect. All in all, you have a 
fine opportunity to show your ability, to show 
what your four years of work have meant to you. 

My friends, I cannot promise you anything in 
a financial way for your time and effort. I 
cannot offer you fame nor fortune. But if it is 
any satisfaction to you to spend your energies, 
your time, and your effort in a worthy cause, 
then your efforts will be, must be, rewarded. 
After all, it is the satisfaction in having expended 
one’s energies in constructive work, in a worthy 
cause, that gives us real and genuine satisfaction 
which neither money nor fame can buy, and 
nothing can ever take away.—A lecture before class 
in Senior Architecture, A. M. College of Texas. 


Summer Comes Again! 


ARTHUR H. FARROW 


Summer was here, 
And I strayed from the town and its dust and heat 
And walked in a wood, while the noon was near, 
Where the shadows were cool, and the atmosphere 
Was misty with fragrances stirred by my feet 
From surges of blossoms that billowed sheer 
O’er the grasses, green and sweet. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


WHE spirit of summer is with us again. 
If we tramp abroad into the country 
Ze with our cameras, we shall find sub- 
exe =) jects galore for picture-making. If 
==} our powers of observation are quick 
and sure, we shall find that Nature has provided 
an inexhaustible storehouse for our exploitation. 
Nature delights in hiding her choicest treasures; 
if we would find them, we must keep our eyes and 
ears open. 

Summertime is camera-time, and two busy 
months are ahead for the photographer and 
nature lover. Summer is the season of fulfil- 
ment. Nature has reached her maturity, and it 







behooves the camera-enthusiast to perpetuate 
her fleeting charms before the decay of autumn 
sets in. 

July and August are filled with interest for the 
The fields are carpeted 


nature-photographer. 





with a profusion of brightly-colored wildflowers. 
There are a large number of insects to be sought 
and photographed—butterflies, moths, dragon- 
flies, eaterpillars—all of which make interesting 
studies. 

The drowsy hum of bees and insects accen- 
tuates the peace and quiet of the countryside; 
butterflies of all colors and many sizes are numer- 
ous everywhere. Tangled blackberry-vines are 
dotted with luscious ripe berries, and huckle- 


berries and blueberries are ripening in the 
swamps and on the hillsides. 
Yes, summertime is camera-time. For some 


inexplicable reason, it is also the only time many 
people use their cameras. Active photographic 
work reaches its peak at this season of the year. 
There are probably more exposures made during 
July and August than during all the other ten 
months of the year. This might lead one to 
suppose that these particular months offer ideal 
conditions for picture-making, but this is not 
quite the case. The pictorialist, especially, finds 
the spring and autumn better for his work. 
Undoubtedly, the chief reason so many expo- 
sures are made during July and August is because 
it is vacation-time and the urge to participate in 
outdoor activities is stronger than at any other 
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period in Nature’s pageant. The popularity of 
the camera as a constant companion is never 
more apparent than during vacation-time. 

Sunshine, vacations and photography—what a 
delightful trio of factors to make life worth living! 
Subjects for picture-making are to be found on 
every hand, whether one happens to be at the 
seashore, in the country, or in the city. The few 
brief weeks that remain of this delightful season 
—the playtime of the year—will pass all too 
quickly, so let us all make the most of them while 
they are with us. 

All the beauty and enchantment of the coun- 
tryside may be recorded with the camera. There 
are opportunities for all—tyro and advanced 
worker—whether one’s inclinations lean toward 
scenery or nature-photography. There is some- 


thing in the pleasures of the country that reaches 
far beyond the gratification of the eye—a some- 
thing that invigorates the mind and allays its 
perturbation. 

The best season for recording happenings in 





SILVER-BIRCHES 





ARTHUR H. FARROW 


birdland is almost at an end. A few species are 
busy raising a second family; but many birds are 
changing to their “going away”’ feathers in readi- 
ness for their long trip southwards. 

The summer-ferns and _ wildflowers make 
delightful camera-studies. Queen Anne’s lace 
and yarrow embellish the roadsides; fields and 
meadows abound with evening primrose, iron- 
weed and the tall magenta flower-clusters of 
joe-pye weed; oswego tea and jewel weed are 
conspicuous in moist situations. 


“Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod.”’ 


Happy is the man who has turned his enthu- 
siasm for photography into the channels of natu- 
ral history. He brings home negatives from which 
permanent and graphic records may be made of 
his investigations in the realms of Nature. These 
are far more enduring than an accumulation of 
faded egg shells, pitiful-looking bird-skins and 
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ARTHUR H. FARROW 


THE SPIRIT OF SUMMER 


pressed flowers. It is a joy to observe how the 
gun is giving way to the camera in the field of 
ornithology. 

A great many vacation-pictures are of the 
“‘snapshot” or “record” type; and those who 
make them know very little about the technique 
of photography, composition and the various 
other details that govern serious picture-making. 
These people never experience the thrill that 
comes to the makers of real pictures. 

The magic in photography lies in its capability 
to catch some ephemeral bit of beauty in its 
fleeting, to preserve it and even to enhance its 
charm for the years to come. 

The spring and fall offer far greater oppor- 
tunities for serious landscape and general pic- 
torial work than the present season. Climatic 
conditions are more suitable for the work, and 
that elusive quality, which, for the lack of a 
better name, we call “‘atmosphere” is more in 
evidence. 

For some inexplicable reason there seems to 
exist among photographers the notion that 
landscape-photography is played out, and that 
it is no longer possible to find subjects that have 
not already been done to death. Experience has 
taught us that this is an erroneous conclusion 
to arrive at. There are just as many oppor- 
tunities for those who are able to impart individ- 
uality into their work as there ever was. How- 
ever, it cannot be expected that successful land- 
scapes can be made from snapshots. Care must 
be taken in the selection of viewpoint, and atten- 
tion must be given to lighting and weather- 
conditions. To ensure that adequate exposure 
is given and permit of the use of color-filters, a 
tripod is essential. 

But summer-photography makes a universal 


appeal. The countryside is full of sunshine and 
sweetness; the days are long; the light is good, 
and there is present an irresistible desire to be 
outdoors at every opportunity. 

When one considers the vast number of expo- 
sures that are made, and the comparatively few 
really successful pictures that are produced, one 
cannot help but think that there must be some- 
thing the matter with our methods of making 
pictures and that some changes in our mode of 
working are necessary. 

Perhaps, it is that the average camera-owner 
does not take photographic work seriously 
enough. Very few chance snapshots make good 
pictures. If our photographic efforts are to be 
successfui, each subject must be carefully con- 
sidered before making the exposure. Lighting, 
viewpoint, background, time of day, and proper 
exposure, are just a few of the things that count 
in making worth-while pictures. 

To be able to produce photographs that are 
really pictures and not mere records is an achieve- 
ment that comes only when some knowledge of 
photographic technique has been acquired. It is 
essential that something be known about the 
basic principles of composition, and one must be 
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YOUNG CATBIRDS ARTHUR H. FARROW 


familiar with the possibilities and limitations of 
the camera employed. 

To rise above mediocrity, requires enthusiasm 
and a determination not to be satisfied with any- 
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thing short of one’s ideals. In order to produce 
pictures that approximate perfection, it is neces- 
sary that one possess an intelligent conception 
of the subject to be portrayed. 

If our photographic work is to justify its 
existence, it should not be followed in a capri- 
cious or arbitrary spirit; it must do something 
more than afford a lightsome avocation for an 
occasional dull moment. As in other things in 
this life, there must be a definite aim in view in 
order to accomplish anything that is removed 
from the commonplace. 

The camera is a boon to the motorist because 
it enables him to obtain permanent records of 
some of the beautiful and interesting scenes that 
he comes across when touring the country—but 
serious photographic work cannot be done from 
an automobile. Automobiles and pictures are 
both delightful, and if you like both, well and 
good. The point is, do not try to indulge in 
both with equal interest at the same time—it 
does not work. 

The best subjects for picture-making are to be 
found off the beaten track—in the byways of the 
countryside—and the camera-enthusiast who 
means business, must walk. Summertime is a 
good time for hiking. Every country-lane is 
filled with charm to the lover of the open road. 
The photographer who walks into the country 
at this time of the year will never feel the lack of 
subjects. All the beauty and glamour of 
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Arcady may be recorded with the camera, and the 
pictures obtained will brighten many a solitary 
hour in the long winter-days to come. 

For those who take a delight in the things of 
yesteryear, there are old houses and _ historic 
places—many of them are interwoven with 
romance and tragedy—to photograph. 

Another delightful branch of summer-work is 
the making of animal-studies. Horses, sheep 
and cattle are to be met with almost everywhere 
in the country districts and they offer a wide 
scope for interesting work. Many new and 
pleasing pictures of landscapes with cattle may 
be obtained if a little skill and patience are 
exercised. 

This article was written to arouse and inspire 


rather than to instruct, so nothing has been said 
about camera, lenses or accessories. Almost any 
camera is suitable for summer-work, provided 
that it is used intelligently. Ample bellows- 
extension, or a portrait-attachment, is required 
for close-up work. Some workers are interested 
in scenery, others in nature-objects, so the selec- 
tion of subjects is largely a matter of personal 
choice. One cannot attempt to enumerate all 
the subjects that are available at this wonderful 
season. Those who look at Nature with an eye 
of sympathy and love will find that every curve 
in hill and valley, every tree and rock, every turn 
in the road and vista in the landscape has its 
special feature of interest and possibility for 
photographic work. 


Photographing the Navajo Indian and His Work 


J. L. AMBROSE 


JN the northeast corner of Arizona 
@| and the northwest corner of New 
Mexico lies the Navajo Indian 
Reservation. This immense tract 

2 of land is larger than the states 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut combined. 
There are approximately thirty-two thousand 
Navajo Indians living on this land that the 





“White Man” terms “The Painted Desert’’. 
That this country supported a much denser 
population in prehistoric times than it does now, 
is evidenced by the extensive cliff-dwellings, 
notably in Canyon de Chelly, Canyon del Muerto 
and in the extensive Pueblo ruins at Pueblo 
Bonita and many other places. So numerous 
are these, and other evidences of vanished races, 
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J. L. AMBROSE 
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J. L. AMBROSE 


NAVAJO HOGAN 


and so uncertain is the fate of these ancient 
people, that this region has aptly been termed, 
“The Land of Mystery”. 

The Navajos since 1862 have been a peaceful 
tribe, primarily being a pastoral people. They 
never congregate in villages, as do the Pueblo 
type of Indians, but live a nomadic life. They 
build their house, known as a “‘Hogan’’, out of 
logs, and it is built in the shape of a circle, the 
size varying, but approximately fourteen to 
eighteen feet in diameter. The “Hogan” is 
always built with the only door-opening facing 
the east, so that they may see and worship the 
sun as soon as it rises, also that they may avoid 
as much as possible the strong wind from the 
west. There is another opening at the top of 
the “Hogan” which not only serves to let the 
smoke from the open fire escape, but it permits 
their ‘‘Chindees’—evil spirits or devils—to 
leave their “Hogan”. If a Navajo family should 
ever have the misfortune to have a person die 
in their ““Hogan’”’, it is at once abandoned and 
it will never be used again by that family or any 
other Navajos. They will not use the wood 
from the abandoned “Hogan” for fire wood, 
and will even advise their ““White Friends” not 
to touch the logs. This type of building is their 
winter-home; but, oftentimes, in the summer- 
months they will build a temporary shelter, 
out where their sheep are grazing. 

At the present time, the Navajos are virtually 
the only tribe of American Indians that are 
increasing in numbers, and they are self-sup- 
porting. They own over a million head of sheep 
and goats, and for the year 1925 the value of 
the products of the Navajo Indians amounted 
to $3,524,379; of this amount they produced 
$591,979 worth of the famous native wool 
Navajo blankets. 

The women are the weavers of the blankets, 
known as rugs, however. It has been my priv- 


ilege to know two men weavers; but they are 
seldom found. After the sheep are shorn, the 
women select the best wool suitable for weaving, 
and will keep it until all used for that purpose; 
by that time it will be warm enough to shear 
the sheep again. The best tufts are picked, 
washed, dried and carded into bats about ten 
inches long. For carding, a pair of the old- 
fashioned tow-cards are used. The Navajos 
raise black, white and brown wooled sheep, and 
by carding part black and part white wool, they 
produce a beautiful gray; likewise with brown 
and white wool, giving them a delicate brown. 
After the carding-process is finished, the spin- 
ning, which is a long and tedious procedure, is 
begun. The small, crude, hand-spindle used is 
about twelve inches long, with a little hand-made 
wooden wheel about two inches from the end. 
The yarn must be uniform in thinness, and it is 
oftentimes necessary for the spinner to re-spin 
it two or three times to get the desired result. 
The color red seems to be a favorite color with 
the Navajos, so they usually dye some of the 
yarn or wool a beautiful scarlet before beginning 
to weave. 

After the wool is carded, dyed and spun, they 
are ready to begin weaving the rug. Their 
looms are merely a primitive affair, usually being 
two poles lashed between two trees, or against 
the side of the ‘“‘Hogan’’, with a pole at the top 
and bottom. In the winter-months, all of the 
weaving is done inside the “Hogan”. The top 
pole of the loom will have a rope which engages 
it to the loom proper, whereby the warp, which 
is also hand-spun wool, can be tightly drawn. 
Small balls of yarn serve as shuttles, and a hand- 
made wooden comb is used to strike a few stitches 
in place. The batten, which wedges the com- 
plete row of stitches from edge to edge of the 
rug, is a flat, broad stick, one edge of which is 
sharpened. With the design in the weaver’s 
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A NAVAJO MOTHER J. L. AMBROSE 


brain, her busy fingers fashion and produce the 
pattern she desires. The time required to pro- 
duce a rug of average size is from six to ten 
weeks; but many of the larger more intricately 
designed rugs require many months of labor. 

All of the weavers have originality in creating 
the designs; in fact, a weaver never makes two 
rugs alike, and one weaver will not copy a whole 
rug-design from another weaver. It is erroneous 
to state that no two rugs are ever woven alike, 
because the ““White Man” has found which style 
of rugs are preferred by the buyers of rugs; and 
by photographing or drawing, and giving the 
pattern to certain weavers, they can make a rug 
which is practically identical to the design 
wanted. The Navajo rug is alike on both sides, 
with the exception of a very few rugs which are 
woven on double warp, and they will have a 
different design on each side; but this type of 
rug is rare. Many of the rugs are so closely 
woven that they will outwear any other kind of 
rug obtainable, and really improve with years 
of service. 

The Navajos are a happy, peaceful and indus- 
trious people, being alert, virile and very keen 
in trading. They usually have large families; 
and with the present system of federal and 
denominational schools, they are compelled to 
send some of their children to school. Very few 
of the older Indians speak the English language. 


They have their own dialect, of which many 
of the words are derived from the Mexican or 
Spanish language. They have a belief, or reli- 
gion if you may call it that, which differs from 
ours; customs that will make a person believe 
he or she is among a foreign people; and habits 
that are very unusual. 

The Navajos have one custom which a great 
many people who know about it, believe should 
be adopted by the “White Man”: A Navajo boy, 
after taking his wife, never looks upon the face 
of his mother-in-law. Their belief is that they 
would go blind if such a thing should happen. 

The altitude of Crown Point, New Mexico, 
is from five to eight thousand feet above sea- 
level, and the rarity and dryness of the air will 
deceive even the experienced photographer. 
It is so easy to over-expose, especially in making 
such scenes as the Grand Canyon and the Painted 
Desert. Panchromatic plates or films are more 
desirable than the ordinary roll- or cut-films when 
photographing landscape-views, especially with 
the mountains, the vari-colored rocks, and the 
wonderful cloud-effects which one will find here. 
The Navajos, especially those living on the 
Reservation, back from the main highways, are 
never eager to pose for a picture. The older 
Indians have a belief that their soul will depart 
from them should a “White Man” ever make a 
picture of them. We do have our Navajo 
friends who are very accommodating, among 
which is “Old Pete”. Pete was in the service of 
the United States Army when they were run- 
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ning down the Indian Warrior Geronimo. As 
a scout, he was entitled to a pension; but before 
all the papers could be approved, a print of 
“Old Pete’s” likeness had to be submitted. The 
picture was made, pension granted and “Old 
Pete” did not die, so that it was not difficult to 
get another sitting of the “Scout”’. 

Indian trading, that is, bartering and trading 
merchandise with the Navajo Indians for their 
products, is my business, photography my hobby; 
yet, I have found a way to pursue my hobby 
and benefit my business. 

The Navajo Indians are weavers of blankets, 
more commonly known as rugs; the finer and 
more beautiful the rugs, the greater their value; 
also the demand for fine rugs is increasing. After 
several years of discouraging experience in the 
handling of rugs, I formulated a plan which is 
proving successful. My idea was to photograph 
all the good rugs for a time, giving the better 
weavers a print of the desirable design, and have 
them make or weave a rug similar. Then I 
would have pictures of rugs which I could send 
to prospective buyers, giving them an idea of 
the designs of rugs which I could supply. If 
left alone, the Navajo weavers will never make 
two rugs alike, and it is very difficult to sell an 
article when the purchaser has no idea how the 
article will appeal to the individual taste. True, 
I could not supply the exact design of all the rugs 
handled, but the patterns would be quite similar. 

At that time I had a roll-film camera which 
was not suitable for the use of plates or cut- 
films; and as about sixty per cent. of the rugs to 
be photographed contained red woven next to 
black, I knew that it was no task for ordinary 
films. I could have purchased a moderate- 
priced plate-camera; but for years had wanted a 
Graflex, so chose a 314 x 414 Graflex. 

The accessories amounted to neariy as much 
as the Graflex. They were: extra film-holders, 
heavy tripod, focusing-back, film-pack adapter, 
filters K-1 and K-3, safe light with orange, red 
and green slides, printer, developing outfit, 
negative files and a supply of film-packs, cut- 
films and panchromatic films. I chose films 
instead of plates, not because they are better, 
but because for my particular use I believed that 
they were better suited. They are easier to 
handle, less bulky, no breakage and very much 
more convenient for filing; and, as far as I know, 
they keep as well as do the plates. I have nega- 
tive-albums, and by numbering the negatives, 
numbering the prints made, and a file for the 
finished prints, I can put my fingers on the design 
wanted without looking very long for it. At a 
later time, I will make an album in which will 
be fastened a print of each design for which I 
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have the negative; and, by numbering the album, 
our local customers can select any particular 
design that suits their fancy. 

I first tried photographing the rugs by electric 
light, with very good results; but later changed 
to daylight, as our Delco electric outfit was 
already overloaded, and there was plenty of the 
free sunlight. I merely tack the rug to be photo- 
graphed, on the south side of a building, being 
careful that there are no wrinkles which would 
make shadows; stop down to F/22; and, if the 
rug has no red, I use a film-pack. For rugs with 
red woven next to black or dark brown, I use 
panchromatic film with a K-3 filter. I always 
use an exposure-meter, and it is seldom that a 
rug has to be photographed twice, although it 
has happened. I have over one hundred and 
fifty negatives of rugs, every one different; and, 
since trying the system for nine months, I am 
convinced that it has improved the quality of 
rugs produced in this section. Several other 
traders twenty to forty miles from here have 
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remarked that the Indians are weaving better 
designed rugs, and it has also improved our mail- 
order business, so that I consider my efforts to be 
successful. 

As far as photographic technique is con- 
cerned, I could improve upon it very much by 
using opaque, blocking out the building-back- 
ground around each rug, enlarging and giving the 
Indian and prospective buyer a colored print of 
the finer rugs; but this would increase the over- 
head expense, and my aim has been to supply 
the kind of rugs wanted at the lowest price. 
There have been many times when I could not 


do all of my developing, and through sad experi- 
ence, I have found that even the largest photo- 
finishers will sometimes develop panchromatic 
films with a red light after having been informed 
that they were panchromatic. 

I have found out, and am thoroughly con- 
vinced, that it pays to illustrate the products one 
is marketing. Our large mail-order houses 
illustrate virtually everything they sell, and they 
must know the value of pictures. In my case, 
it is not only good business but a very real 
pleasure to photograph the Navajos and their 
handiwork. 


A Survey of Cameras 
WARWICK BARSE MILLER 


Part V—Professional Motion-Picture Cameras 





MeN the concluding article of this 
BD Z| mary " ree 
‘fs survey we take up cameras which 
oo) perhaps have a more vivid interest 
¥ AE: for us than any in the foregoing 

Se: classes. It is because professional 
motion-picture cameras are so vitally connected 
with the romance and excitement of the present 
day, that they so intrigue us; and though most 
of us have no every-day familiarity with them, 
the mere examination of these marvelous 
machines of entertainment and instruction yield 
no end of fascination and enlightenment. 

Mr. Herbert C. McKay has revealed to us 
the complete workings of the motion-picture 
industry in his excellent series of articles that 
has been running in this magazine. It, there- 
fore, seems unnecessary to give any complete 
decription of the typical motion-picture camera. 
But, in order that we may have a clear idea of 
the different makes, it seems expedient to refresh 
our minds with a brief review of the main camera- 
principle. 

The idea of the typical “‘movie” camera then, 
is that a continuous length of film is kept moving 
past the lens at a fairly rapid speed. The appear- 
ance of the machine is box-shaped with two flat 
round compartments on top standing on end. 
These compartments hold the film in spools of 
two to four hundred feet, and the film is wound 
from one spool down through the camera and 
onto the spool in the second compartment. In 
the smaller and more compact cameras, usually 
employed for industrial work and scientific expedi- 
tions, the film-compartments are on the inside; 


but with the larger machines, the amount of 
interior mechanism together with the need of 
all adjustments being readily handy, forces the 
compartments to be placed on top. Situated 
here, their spools can be quickly interchanged 
with fresh ones. In addition to these salient 
features of the camera, there is usually a lens- 
turret by which several different lenses may be 
used interchangeably, a view-finder and focusing- 
device, mat-masks, and vignetting and fading- 
out arrangements. 

A description like this sounds simple enough. 
But what a genuine surprise we get when we 
examine one of the elaborate machines that 
grind out endless hours of romance for us under 
the sunny skies of California! A sparkling 
piece of mechanism it is, with dozens of knobs 
and levers adjusted to the finest degree of 
accuracy. 

The oldest and most outstanding of these 
equipments seems to be the standard kinemato- 
graph camera made by the Bell & Howell Co. in 
Chicago. Primarily a play-producing camera, 
it has been constantly altered and perfected to 
meet every little need and condition of pro- 
ducing the picture. This camera has a main 
body made out of one piece of aluminum-alloy, 
and a door on the left side by which the operator 
threads the film. The front consists of a revolv- 
ing metal plate six inches in diameter, called 
the lens-turret. In this turret are four different 
lenses, so that by revolving it around, any one of ° 
these lenses can be used instantly. When the 
turret turns, it locks either lens automatically in 
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place over the shutter-hole. The focusing is 
done by looking through a special aperture of 
the operating side of the camera. This aperture 
is of the same diameter as the photographing 
aperture, so the images appear equal in size 
through each. In this aperture is mounted the 
regular groundglass, as in the plate-camera, and 
behind the glass is a slot where a magnifying- 
glass may be placed to bring the object out in 
extreme sharpness. 

The shutters on motion-picture cameras are 
usually two flat semi-circular disks placed flatly 
against each other, and thereby forming angles 
up to 180°. The Bell & Howell has this type of 
shutter, though its maximum opening is only 
170°. Interesting in connection with this shut- 
ter is the arrangement by which visionary pic- 
tures or dissolve-effects are produced simply by 
putting the shutter in special gear with the crank 
so that the shutter is gradually reduced from its 
maximum opening down to zero, or vice versa. 

The pictures we see on the screen when we 
appear to be looking through keyholes, field- 
glasses, hearts, and so on, are produced in the 
Bell & Howell by a series of thin copper-plates 
or ‘‘mats,” with the different outlines stenciled 
out. These come in pairs, one being placed 
in the photographic aperture and one in the 
focusing-aperture. This camera can be run by 
a small but very fast electric motor attached to 
the rear, and fitted with a dial showing the 
actual number of pictures being taken per second. 
Another device makes it possible to either reduce 
or increase the number of pictures per second. 
Other arrangements on this machine consist of a 
lever that automatically closes the shutter the 
minute the crank or motor stops, and a footage- 
indicator showing exactly where the picture 
stopped. The camera with two F/2.5 lenses, 
a tripod, and finder, sells for around $1,823. To 
add a halo of attraction to the Bell & Howell 
cameras I might add the names of some of their 
famous users, such as Chaplin, Fairbanks, 
Griffith, Lasky, Hart, Goldwyn, Fox, Mary 
Pickford, and others. 

Next in studio-cameras comes the Mitchell 
camera made by the Mitchell Camera Co. at 
Los Angeles. In appearance it is the same as 
the Bell & Howell. But the makers divide the 
Mitchell camera into two distinct sections: the 
base frame containing the iris, turret, and mat- 
disk; and the camera-box holding the driving 
mechanism. The focusing, unlike that on the 
former camera, is accomplished by turning a 
knob which shifts a focusing-sleeve from the 
photographic aperture to the focusing-one. But 
the focusing-sleeve contains the same ground- 
glass and a 3-time magnifying-glass. 


Also the mat-device on this machine seems to 
be a clever innovation the Bell & Howell does not 
possess. It consists of a circular mat-disk with 
nine standard cuts, and inserted in front of the 
shutter. A knob turns any cut into position. 
Besides the disk, however, there is a slot where 
special mats or filters can be inserted. The Bell 
& Howell set of mats numbers 26. The shutter is 
of the same 170-degree opening and permits 
either hand operated or mechanical dissolving 
for “fade-outs”’ or “dissolves”. The shutter also 
has three quickly interchangeable speeds of 2, 4, 
and 8 feet. The Mitchell camera alone without 
any equipment costs around $1,200, and a com- 
plete outfit from $2,000 to $4,000. 

Motion-picture cameras naturally divide them- 
selves into two classes: studio-cameras used solely 
in the production of drama, and the more general 
cameras for newspaper, industrial, exploring- 
purposes. The object of the first is to possess all 
kinds of devices to meet every need and con- 
venience in making the picture. Compactness 
is not so important as its capacity for doing a 
great number of things. Machines of this type 
are elaborate with devices, and are mounted on 
heavy tripods which have almost as many 
adjustments as the camera itself. The Bell & 
Howell and the Mitchell cameras represent two 
outstanding examples of the studio-type. 

The object of the second camera, on the other 
hand, is light weight, compactness, and sim- 
plicity in operation. This is obviously because 
it is constantly being moved about, quickly set 
up, packed, and unpacked again. It necessarily 
follows that a good many devices of the studio- 
type must be sacrificed; but when we realise that 
these cameras do not come in contact with so 
many fine problems as are met in studio work, 
it does not seem such a great sacrifice. 

One of the famous cameras to take on trips 
into the wilderness is the Akeley Camera, made 
by the Akeley Camera Co., 250 W. 49th St., 
New York. This camera was invented by Mr. 
Carl Akeley, a naturalist and inventor who had 
been on several scientific expeditions into the 
jungles of Africa, and realised that under such 
conditions, a camera was needed that would 
combine simplicity and compactness with capac- 
ity for any kind of work. This combination 
was finally embodied in the camera he invented. 
Unlike the studio-cameras, this one consists 
merely of a round aluminum box 101% inches in 
diameter and 4 inches wide. On the front are two 
lenses, one for the film and one for the finder; 
on the side there is the crank, and in the rear is 
a small rubber-eyepiece of the finder, and a long 
stick handle by which the operator can tilt the 
camera to any angle or in any direction, and thus 
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follow an object around. The film is contained 
in a small double spool-box inside the camera, 
and a fresh spool, the manufacturers claim, can 
be threaded and inserted in ten seconds. The 
shutter, instead of being two disks, is of the 
focal-plane type with the immense opening of 
230°, which, of course, gives more light than 
any other kind of shutter. Through the finder, 
fitted with groundglass and magnifying-glass, 
the object may be watched while the picture is 
being made. The advantage of its round shape 
is in the fact that this camera slides around on a 
mount so that it may be tilted straight up, or 
tilted downward as far as 140°, and by manip- 
ulation of the tripod, straight down. If the 
large tripod cannot be used, the camera has 
three steel-points on the bottom, which act as 
a tripod and can be placed on stumps or rocks. 

The Akeley Camera is quickly set up and put 
into operation, and has no loose parts to forget 
and leave. Lenses and mounts are arranged 
so that they are quickly interchangeable, though 
there is no turret. Vignetting-attachment can 
be added to the outfit, and also an adjustable 
180° shutter, or a dissolving one may be put in 
the camera instead of the focal-plane type. An 
amusing anecdote in connection with the Akeley 
Camera is that during the war it was once taken 
by some Germans for a new kind of machine- 
gun, and thus it saved the life of a lieutenant 
by holding the Germans off until help came. 
The camera-unit sells for about $590, and a 
complete outfit for $1,700. 

Another machine of this second class is the 
Universal Motion-Picture Camera made by the 
company of that name in Chicago. The Univer- 
sal, however, differs from the Akeley in being 
more for general work, such as for industrial 
purposes, travel and news-reels. It is oblong 
shape, 11 x 15 x 434 inches; but like the Akeley, 
it has few elaborate adjustments, and the film- 
spools holding 200 feet are on the inside. It 
can be fitted with either a single lens, 50 mm. 
F/3.5, or a turret holding two F/3.5 and one 


F/4.5 lenses. The focusing-device is the same 
principle of ground and magnifying glasses, the 
shutter is the 180° disk type, mats are inserted 
in grooves, and motors are now being furnished 
with the camera, if desired. A dissolve-shutter 
also is built in so that “fade outs’’ or ‘fade ins”’ 
are easily made. The Universal Camera is 
perhaps not as finely made as the Akeley which 
is, of course, designed for special expeditionary 
work; but it seems to be an excellent camera 
for all-around pictures, and costs the medium 
price of $700 to $1,000, the camera-unit alone with 
one lens about $526. 

With the Institute Standard Motion-Picture 
Camera we find an attempt to produce a studio- 
machine at the low price of $100 to $150. It has 
the same general appearance, with the two film- 
compartments on top and the lens-turret; but, 
of course, it is of much simpler construction. 
It is, however, a camera well fitted for the begin- 
ning photographer to practise with, since all the 
essentials are there: turret with four lenses, 200- 
or 400-foot spools, ground and magnifying 
glasses for focusing, non-adjustable 180° shutter, 
and attachments such as mask boxes, filters, 
dissolves, vignettes and so on. 

These five motion-picture cameras bring my 
survey of the camera-field to a close. I shall 
again remind readers that in none of the five 
articles have I attempted to make my survey 
complete. My object has been to present an 
idea of the large number of different varieties 
and types of cameras there are by listing the 
best known and representative ones, with the 
main differences and characteristics of each. 
In the field of motion-picture cameras, new makes 
are appearing yearly, and many others like the 
Pathé, Gillon, Eclair, and others I have not 
discussed. I have hoped that this survey will 
not only stir up some real interest in photo- 
graphy, but that it will enable the reader to find 
a camera to suit any peculiar need, interest, or 
pet fancy he may have. Although my survey is 
incomplete, I hope that it will be of service. 
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To Him Who Hath a Soul 


E. L. C. MORSE 


HAT I have to say in the following 
notes has nothing to do with the 
Snap Shot Man: the fellow who 
fires at everything just for the joy 
of seeing the thing work. He is 
The photographic 
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like a child with a new toy. 
toy must be new and shiny and not occupy too 


much space. The nickel plate must shine; the 
leather must be colored in a striking manner. 
The “innards” don’t count. He is too lazy to 
think and too dull to comprehend. Manufac- 
turers of photographic miaterials get rich off him 
because he is wasteful. Commercial developers 
and printers thrive through his incompetence. 
From the point of view of political economy, 
this is pure waste. But the snapshooter would 
probably waste his money anyhow, and photo- 
graphy is harmless. 

After a man (“‘man”’ being assumed to embrace 
woman) graduates from the snapshot stage, he 
begins to look at things in a different light. He 
begins to regard his camera and his photo- 
graphic equipment as a means of interpretation 
of ideas within his mind that he wants to pre- 
serve or promulgate. He no longer snaps for 
the sake of seeing what will come out of the 
machine. He regards his apparatus as a means 
to an end—a medium by the use of which he 
may accomplish something. He has made a 
complete about-face. He no longer cares whether 
his camera shines or what is the color of its 
exterior. It is no longer an ornament. It is 
an instrument. By it he is to accomplish some 
worthy end. He is like a musician who regards 
his instrument, not for its own sake, but for 
what he can accomplish with it; or like the 
writer with his writing machine, or the architect 
with his compass and square—not for them as 
instruments, but for what he can accomplish 
with them. 

Naturally, the photographer does not pound 
on keys, nor does he swing a compass on a piece 
of paper. He does not saw a bow across catgut, 
nor does he blow air into a horn. He does not 
hold a chisel in one hand and a hammer in 
another. He does not mix paints and spread 
them on a piece of stretched cloth. The instru- 
mentality through which he works is a lens that 
collects and transmits light to a piece of sensitive 
emulsion which turns dark in proportion as 
light strikes it. That is all that there is to the 


purely material side of photography. 
His art has not the elasticity of the painter’s 
art. The painter may add to or subtract from 





The photographer can- 
The sculptor can give rein to his imagina- 
The musician can put his soul into his 
work, especially in singing because his apparatus 


a view as he chooses. 
not. 
tion. 


is part of himself. These things the photo- 
grapher cannot do except partially .and_in- 
directly. Moreover, he deals in monochrome 
up to the present time—almost entirely. The 
adventitious use of color is denied him except 
in tints to his work as a whole. 

Yet within these narrow restrictions, he has 
considerable latitude of action. How then can 
he add plasticity to his art? How can he mod- 
ify the rigid effects of light impinging on a sen- 
sitive surface? There are several such devices. 

One is—and I am tempted to say the chief 
one is—to wait—‘‘watchful waiting”, if one 
does not object to the political connotation 
attached to that term just before the Great War. 
Watch until things are just right, best suited 
for the medium which you employ, best in a 
photographic sense. Your shadows are wrong? 
Wait! Your highlights too strong or too weak? 
Wait! Scene too bright or too dull? Wait! 

But how long shall I wait? Ah, there is the 
rub! Mon ami, that’s the whole trick. 

The answer depends on two things. What 
are the limitations of the medium that you are 
using and exactly what idea have you in mind 
that you want to bring out? Have you one 
clear definite and distinct purpose? Is what 
you are trying for within the capacity of your 
machine and photographic medium? The 
answer to both of these questions must be in 
both cases Yes—not partly Yes and partly No, 
nor No in both cases. 

This may sound very elementary, but it is 
really very profound. It is the basis of the 
pictorial art. Let me illustrate: 

It is the fall of the year. The colors of Nature 
are appealing and gorgeous. Autumn-leaves 
are turning. A vista with all the colors of the 
rainbow. Bewildering, enchanting, a riot of color. 

Don’t try it. You are dealing in monochrome 
only. You cannot do justice to the scene with- 
out color. The limitations of your art compel 
you to rely on lines and masses, on sun and 
shadow. Color is out of your purview. What 
makes the beauty in the scene is the very thing 
that you cannot render: color. There is an ex- 
ample of the limitation in your art. 

A woodland scene: a huge fallen monarch of 
the glen, with small saplings and brush. Sun 
overhead beating down fiercely. Don’t attempt 
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it now. Wait and study the shadow at, say, 
three P.M. or nine A.M. A beam of light comes 
slanting through the trees and impinges on a 
cluster of bush; translucent shadows off in the 
distance with intriguing suggestions of cool, 
airy vistas. Now is your time. Calculate your 
exposure. Study the view on your groundglass. 
Move about so as not to have a distracting fore- 
ground or background. Watch out for glaring 
bits of highlight—and make your picture. 

You are now in a position where you have in 
your soul an artistic conception of the beautiful. 
The means by which you reproduce that in the 
spectator’s mind is photographic. You have 
the idea or sensation; you work through photo- 
graphic media. Were a writer to reproduce 
this sensation that you feel, he would use words. 
A painter would use colors. A musician would 
use sound. You use a lens and sensitive emulsion. 
Are you enough master of your craft to utilise 
these media of yours to accomplish your end? 
Photography does that kind of thing wonderfully 
well—if and provided there is an artist manipulat- 
ing the camera; not merely an artist, but a 
competent craftsman as well. A mere craftsman 
cannot do it; a mere artist cannot do it. It 
requires a combination of the two. 

Or take a mountain-top from which you view 
a magnificent and inspiring valley. You are 
filled with the sublimity and extent of the view. 
You are tempted to use your camera on it. 
Don’t! It will come out as flat as a pancake. 
What you see is partly vision with the eye 
and partly your imagination. The lens has no 
imagination. Pictures of flat surfaces from an 
airplane are instructive, but are rarely pictorial. 
Mountains from an airplane near the earth are 
often excellent; but you are not-in an airplane, 
it is assumed. Here again is a limitation on 
your art. 

Much also depends on the viewpoint, whether 
high or low on the ground. Many a picture 
made with a reflex is bad because it is made too 
low. Many a picture, on the other hand, would 
be better if made lower. A tree or cluster of trees 
is often more impressive if photographed from 
the level of the waist than from the level of the 
eye; but a friend walking along the street and 
photographed from a low viewpoint might 
appear unduly exaggerated. Great variety of 
effects can be accomplished by this means. 

A filter will often render delicate tone-values 
better than a straight plate; but it can be 
overdone. An over-corrected picture is some- 
times a nightmare, and a “correctly corrected” 
one may be a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

Differentiation of planes will accomplish much. 
But here again the thing can be overdone. How 








do you know when you are overdoing it and 
when underdoing it? Well, let us assume that 
you have normal vision. There is a nice little 
stretch of flat country and a high mountain in 
the distance. There is a tree fifty feet from you. 
You see the tree very distinctly, but not the 
mountain so distinctly. Now, the essence of 
art is its verisimilitude to Nature. If your 
picture comes out showing every detail of the 
mountain clear and distinct, you are guilty of 
false art. Things don’t look that way in Nature. 
On the other hand, if you see the tree in the 
printed picture very plainly, and the mountain 
is a mere shadowy ghost, you are also commit- 
ting an offense against actuality. I know that 
there is a certain class of pictorialists that believe 
in that sort of thing and run it into the ground. 
I don’t, for the simple reason that it is false to 
Nature. I have seen highly lauded portraits 
where the face and part of the clothing are 
wonderfully rendered—but perhaps the edge of 
the shoulder is a fuzzy blur. I consider that 
very poor—a disgrace to Art and an abomina- 
tion to the Lord. But I won’t argue the point 
here. 

As a rule, a picture without sunshine or the 
apparent effect of sunshine is defective unless 
that effect is purposely striven for. Our art is 
essentialiy a matter of light and shade. No 
light, no shadow? Unless for exceptional reasons, 
don’t try it in photography. 

Then again, there is the matter of exposure 
and development. It would make this article 
too long to go into that adequately; but as a 
general rule it is better for artistic landscape- 
work, or views with figures, to expose very 
generously; double or three times will often do 
no harm. And don’t over-develop! Of course, 
if you are making an ordinary shot, say, Lizzie 
wheeling a baby or Aunt Mary getting out of 
the family automobile, and the rule calls for 
one-tenth of a second and twenty minutes at 65 
degrees in the tank, do so and you will have a 
good fair average picture. But if you aim at 
what might be called—without bunkum—a 
soulful interpretation of an inspiring vision, 
cut down your development 10% or so from the 
established standard in artistic pictures. 

Across from where you sit in your study is a 
patch of green grass. A group of children are 
playing baseball. A girl of twelve years has the 
bat in hand. With grim determination and 
set features, every muscle taut, she awaits the 
coming ball. Can you do that picture? Is 
your light right? And your background and 
your foreground? Concentrated or divided 
interest? Too near or too far from the scene? 
A graphic picture! If you succeed, you are an 
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artist. If you can see and appreciate that pic- 
ture, you have the foundation for an artist. 

Or perhaps you are on the top of a bus going 
down town. In front of you is a swirl of auto- 
mobiles and pedestrians, all in a mad scramble to 
get on. Struggle, strife, friction! At your left, 
a series of tall skyscrapers on whose serene 
heights the morning sun throws its illumination. 
At your right, large, luminous shadows. Above 
you, a wisp of cloud in the calm serene heaven. 
Are you equal to that? 








On a lonely desolate shore the lazy waves 
beat in rhythmic motion. A piece of wreckage 
from some long past storm is imbedded in the 
sand. Beyond, tall trees, motionless. Above, 
the celestial arch. Can you do it? Can you 
see it? Do you feel it? 

Even if you lack the photographic technique 
to do those things through photographic media, 
have you the soul to see and feel these inspiring 
scenes? If so, you are the person to whom 
these notes are addressed. 


Has Photography a Substitute? 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


STU RING these vacation-days I have 
R b Bo the pleasure and the privilege to 
3 BeeP meet very many summer-visitors 
from New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
other large cities. It is of interest and of value 
to me to talk with them and to have the benefit 
of their several points of view with regard to 
photography. In the course of one conversa- 
tion the remark was made that photography, 
when all was said and dene, could be readily 
dispensed with so far as the vacationist is con- 
cerned. He can buy all the pictures of interesting 
places that he desires. In short, why bother with 
a camera? My friend was asked if what he said 
were true, could he offer a good substitute for 
photography in the personal vacation experiences 
of the tourist. It may be true that places of 
historical interest and of great natural beauty 
have been photographed, and that many excellent 
pictures of them are available; but how about 
a pictorial record of a camping-trip into the 
wilds of Canada or of the days at sea on a yacht? 
How about the relatives and friends who share 
our vacation-days and their activities? How 
about the glorious sunsets across the quiet 
expanse of a mountain-lake? Can such pictures 
be bought? Has photography a substitute for a 
pictorial record of these things? My friend, at 
length, admitted that he had not before come to 
realise fully what an important place photo- 
graphy now occupied in the lives of men and 
women. 

Sometimes I wonder whether or not my readers 
have really sensed the position of photography 
in industry, art and the home-life of thousands. 
In the short space of comparatively a few years 
the camera has grown from virtually a laboratory 
experiment or pastime to a necessity in the arts 
and the professions. Directly and indirectly the 
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camera now affects the work and lives of men 
and women no matter what they may be doing. 
The world no longer depends wholly on the 
written word for information. A photograph 
often tells the story to better advantage and 
with far less burden on the reader. 

When one takes into consideration the part 
that photography is playing in aérial mapping, 
agriculture, exploration, science, medicine, under- 
sea investigation, education, printing, industry 
and other human activities, not to mention its 
part in the arts and the home-life of thousands, 
it would be difficult—if not impossible—to find 
a substitute for photography in the world today. 

With all due pride in photography for what it 
is doing for the scientist, educator and business 
man, I cannot help feeling that perhaps, after 
all, the camera has done and is doing more good 
as part of home-activities than in any other 
direction. To many a mother a simple little 
snapshot is without price—her all. The birth- 
days, the weddings, the old home, the children, 
the pets, the family-gatherings and the happen- 
ings of family-life from day to day and year to 
year—all may be recorded by the camera. And 
recently the simple picture-making of earlier 
years has given place to home motion-pictures 
which are now as easy to make as the earlier 
snapshot. More than ever before, the camera, 
whether it be a still- or motion-picture model, 
will take its place in the family-life of the world. 
There is nothing that will take the place of a 
good photograph. There is nothing else so 
personal, interesting and valuable as a record 
of events in public or private life. Yes, we may 
as well say it openly, there is no substitute for an 
art and a science which at once can help humanity 
to attain higher levels in fields of scientific and 
intellectual endeavor and then touch a mother’s 
heart with comfort and tenderness. 
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Outdoor Figure Composition 


VERY ambitious genre-photographer famil- 

iar with the works of the great painters, 

may have wished at some time that he had the 
ability to picture with his camera, scenes like 
those expressed with the aid of the brush. In 
the present instance, reference is made more 
particularly to outdoor groups or figures in 
landscape as exemplified in the art of painting, 
and which may have inspired workers in pictorial 
photography. By this is not meant conventional 
arrangements in which the figures face the 
beholder. On the contrary, some if not all of 
the participants apparently unconscious of the 
artist’s presence, sit or stand with their backs to 
the spectator. Examples of this style of figure- 
representation are rare. The art-lover may 
recall De Hooch’s well-known picture, “‘Court- 
yard of a Dutch House’’, where the mistress of 
the house stands prominently in the foreground, 
with back to the spectator, in the act of instruct- 
ing or chiding her domestic. The latter, seated 
nearby and preparing a fowl for dinner, is 
seriously regarding her mistress. The picture is 
strikingly virile and suggestive. In the beautiful 
outdoor group, “The Expulsion of Hagar’, by 
Van Der Werff, Hagar has her back turned to 
the beholder—a feature which heightens his inter- 
est in the picture and stimulates his imagination. 
In pictorial photography we sometimes meet a 
similar treatment of the human figure. ‘‘Scurry- 
ing Homeward”, by Stieglitz, shows two typi- 
cally Dutch fisher-women hurrying along the 
shore—and away from the observer—towards 
their home seen in the distance. “Coming 
Through the Rye’”’, by Fleckenstein, portrays the 
flirtatious scene in which the face of only the 
maiden is seen. The charming genre-photo- 
grapher, J. Herbert Saunders, has pictured in 
““Gamins”’, two boys from the slums, clad in 
rags, busily investigating the depths of a pond, 
their bodies being turned away from the onlooker. 
But one of the most impressive examples of 
figure-composition pictured by the camera is 
“The Wreck’, by Mortimer. (See April issue, 
1926.) The scene is at sea, where an open boat 
holding rescued men in the immediate fore- 
ground, is moving away from the sinking ship 
which is seen in the distance. Quite naturally, 
the men in the boat are facing the fated ship, but 





It is on an occa- 
sion like this that the pictorialist is supreme in 
his power to appeal successfully to the responsive 


their sad faces cannot be seen. 


observer. Workers who have not yet utilised 
this element in pictorial expression, will not find 
it difficult to emulate the successful efforts of 
others. If treated with artistic judgment, 
naturally and in a convincing manner, original 
themes will yield permanent satisfaction to the 
author, and serve to increase the interest in 
pictorial photography. 

The use of a single figure in an open-air genre, 
in which the model is facing the same direction as 
the observer, has also received consideration 
from thoughtful workers. Being unable to per- 
ceive the face of the figure, the beholder of such 
a photograph is somewhat uncertain and is free 
to give rein to his imagination. The pictorialist 
has, therefore, many advantages in picturing 
his subject, not the least of which is the oppor- 
tunity to be original. This is true of not a few 
genre-compositions that have appeared in these 
pages. A supremely fine example of this char- 
acter is Vildensky’s ‘The Pictorialist’”’ (issue of 
October, 1925). Attracted by a vista of sur- 
passing beauty, the camerist has taken a position 
on a high ridge in the immediate foreground, 
with his back to the spectator, as he examines 
the image in the camera which rests on a sturdy 
tripod. Standing there, he and his equipment 
form a unique and effective balance to the large 
oak which adorns the ridge at the right, the 
whole forming an ingeniously contrived and 
impressive composition. Stelcik in “Hay- 
Time”, portrays a farmer busily tedding the 
hay—a simple theme, no doubt, but one that 
gives the observer the privilege to imagine the 
expression in the man’s averted face, although, 
perhaps, in so prosaic a scene it may not seriously 
matter. What opportunities of a similar nature 
await the pictorialist desirous to be distinctive! 

Animals, singly or in groups, may contribute 
admirably to the success of an open-air genre. 
D. W. Ross, in his ““The Marauder’, has pictured 
a handsomely marked cat in the act of investi- 
gating the contents of the angler’s creel. We 
also recall a book-illustration of the rear view of 
a pair of oxen hauling a load of logs. A similar 
rural motive, more or less varied, cannot but 
interest the worker eager to forsake the beaten 
road of selective endeavor. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA MaaGazineE for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Paoto-ErRaA Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competilion-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Proto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-ErA MaGazIne awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 





5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Paoto-Era Maaazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—ARTIFICIAL-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS 
Closed May 31, 1927 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 


. C. Frankenberger 
. Henry Sill 
Wm. O. Yates 


Honorable Mention: A. Blackie; Boris Chudadoff; Zultan Herezegh; Howard Kirby; L. D. Leihgeber; L. H. 
Longwell; Edward D. Mudge: Clifford Norton; Leonard Purin; Samuel F. Racine; J. Herbert Saunders; 
U. M. Schmidt; Maurice Smith; John Steinke; Elsa Brown Versfelt: G. P. Wright. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED 






WORKERS 








Subjects for Competition—1927 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closed March 31. 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closed April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closed May $1. 


Outdoor-Genres 


TuoseE who follow the photographic salons, and their 
reviews in the press, or have read books on the subject 
of pictorial composition will find no difficulty in under- 
standing what is meant by “Outdoor-Genres”. How- 
ever, every month new readers take an interest in our 
competitions and for their benefit I shall try to make 
clear what manner of subject an outdoor-genre may be. 
Briefly, it is a well-composed picture of one or more 
persons engaged in some occupation suited to their 
environment, their age, sex and nationality. The 
illustration at the bottom of this page shows a London 
chalk-artist at his work. The interested spectator is 
part of the picture and helps to focus attention on the 
center of interest. A photograph of a policeman 
directing traffic, a fruit-peddler, a taxi-driver, a sales- 
man, railroad engineer, sailor, father in his garden, 
mother among her flowers, the children at play, the 


“Miscellaneous.”’ Closed June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“‘Landscapes with Figures.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30. 
“‘Vacation-Pictures.” Closes Dec. 31. 


old-fashioned blacksmith at his anvil, the group at the 
country-store, fishermen at their nets, golfers, tennis- 
players, hikers and hundreds of similar subjects, with 
variations, all can be made into successful outdoor- 
genres. However, in every case the subject should be, 
or.appear to be, ignorant of the photographer’s presence. 
A posed picture or camera-consciousness on the part 
of the subject will not make an outdoor-genre in the 
true meaning of the term. 

There is no subject for our Advanced Competition 
which is better suited to the month of August. Then 
many of our readers have the time and the opportunity 
to seek out good material for successful outdoor-genres. 
Then, too, there is a great deal of real pleasure in 
making the pictures and meeting many interesting 
people in all walks of life. A good outdoor-genre is a 
test of photographic skill and diplomacy. 


A. H. BrarDsLey. 


THE CHALK-ARTIST 


EXAMPLE OF 





INTERPRETATION 


CHAS. H. FLOOD 





BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 


FTES AT TOES trie 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
of Photography 


The American Jowrnal 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


which closed. 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era MaGazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 


layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 


run at right angles to each other. 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed May 31, 1927 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


Honorable Mention: Roger E. Bousfield; Vincent Dolfi; Ewald Haase; G. 


S. Nakashima 
Howard J. King 


E. Jacques; Godfrey Priester; 


Doris E. Wright. 
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First Prize 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


PINE TREE 


S. NAKASHIMA 


Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 


CoMPETITION 


THE WINDOW-CLEANER 


HOWARD J. KING 











EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazinE, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker. 

Entries are not eligible to Trophy Cup Contest. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to amateur photo- 
graphers who for lack of time or equipment cannot 
do their own photo-finishing. Each contestant must 
compose his own picture and make the exposure 
without aid from friend or professional. 

2. The name of the photo-finisher must appear on 
each print submitted. It will be printed under each 
prize-winning or Honorable Mention picture published. 





PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Journal of Photography 
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THIS is to certify that an Award of 
~-is hereby given two the picture entitled 





entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


which closed 192 
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PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 





8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoro-—Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s and 
photo-finisher’s name and address, the title of the 
picture, and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separately. 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
make, type and focus of lens, stop used and exposure 
Enclose return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks 
sent at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto—Era Maaazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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Tuis is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


which closed_ 192 
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HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed May 31, 1927 


First Prize . 


Second Prize 


Honorable Mention: Alfred S. Campbell; A. G. Niido; C. G. Phelps. 


. Gordon E. Harrington 
James G. Johnson 
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Photo-finished by Mitchell Photo-Shop, Springfield, Mass. 
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Photo-finished by H. L. Kinsman, Williamstown, Mass. 














TRIP IN THE MOUNTAINS 


C. VAN VLIET 





THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ErRA MaGaAzinE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Seven Criteria for Critics 


(1) Background and Sky. (2) Foreground and Figures. 
(3) Main Interest vs. Distraction. (4) Gradations and 
Tone Values. (5) Lines and Masses. (6) Atmosphere 
and Interpretation, and (7) Photographic Technique. 


In this picture the necessary foundation of technical 
merit is lacking. Where are the brilliance and sparkle 
which should be in a view of this kind? Perspective 
says the parapet of jagged rocks is near. Where are 
the detail and contrasts we should see? Where are the 
outlines of the lady’s dark dress? 

Perhaps the natural lighting was extremely soft or 
flat. If so, make the picture for a record or a souvenir; 
but come again under different conditions to make a 
pictorial photograph. 

Careful scrutiny of the reproduction, with all due 
allowance for differences between halftone and print, 
leads to the conclusion that here the faults are insuffi- 
cient exposure and too soft development. Note the 
faint outlines of the distant mountain ranges and the 
intervening valley. 

Photographic manufacturers have striven earnestly 





to give us more and better facilities. It is a far cry 
from the old color-blind plate to our modern panchro- 
matic films and adjusted color-filters. For the techni- 
cal. foundation in making views like this, use 
panchromatic emulsions with suitable color-screens, 
give sufficient exposure and grade development to the 
printing medium used. 


B. H. Jacoss. 


A CLEAR, definite presentation of a central idea. 
Foreground and background in harmony and assisting 
in the composition. Technique excellent. Gradations 
satisfactory. I call this good artistic work from any 
point of view. The differentiation of planes is not 
abused. The distance falls away naturally. There 
is neither too much nor too little foreground. 

The posing of figures is excellent and _ perfectly 
natural. The nearest girl has the air of fatigue that 
one would naturally have after climbing a mountain. 
The figure behind her carries out the same idea in 
resting on the wall. They are looking off into the 
distance as one would naturally do in such circum- 
stances. The posing is either the highest art—or 
simple nature (the result being the same in both 
cases). I am inclined to believe that the persons 
required no posing, so natural are they. 

One might complain that there is no balance in the 
picture. I don’t agree on that point. They are ona 
mountain and they are all looking off into an immense 
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THE WATERFALL 





WM. J. WILSON 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


void. That void is the balance. That very fact makes 
the voidness of the void all the more emphatic. The 
little touch of vegetation shown in the tree at the 
right serves to emphasise by its rareness the barren 
grandeur of the mountain. 

C. Van Vliet—he or she, I know not—has an eye 
for the artistic and has sufficient photographic technique 
to interpret this impressive scene in a way that it 
becomes a thing of beauty and a joy forever. The 
author will please accept my hearty congratulations. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


WERkE it not for the indefinite background, I should 
believe myself high in the Alps, but as vague as the 
background is, thanks to either a cloudy day, or our 
overworked friend, soft-focus, I could be on almost 
any hill. What a curious rock the lady in black is 
leaning on! Is it a rock, or a beehive tipped over? 
What are the three looking at? One would like to 
know. Why are they not interested in something we 
too can see and enjoy? The foreground is full of 
meaningless rock-formations, the background is 
horribly indefinite, and the main interest is carried off 
the plane of the picture to some object that we cannot 
share. Cut down the foreground, sharpen up the 
background and the sky, have the people looking 
away from the spectator, and then it will be an artistic 
picture. As it is now, it is an admirable memory 
picture, indicative of the idea expressed in the title, 


“Trip in the Mountains’, but meaningless to one who 
was not on the trip. 
(Signature omitted by author.) 


TuE picture “Trip in the Mountains” is not a satis- 
fying one. Somewhere I have read of a pictorialist 
who, after giving minute directions as to the placing 
of figures in a landscape, ended up with the advice that 
after all it was better to leave them out. I do not 
profess to know anything about the placing of such 
figures, but it seems to me that this picture contains 
too many figures to be a landscape and too few to be 
an attempt at outdoor portraiture. Interest is divided 
between the three travelers and the landscape, and 
this should not be. 

Then again the posing of the figures is all wrong. 
The two who are showing any interest at all are looking 
out of the picture at some object that the person 
viewing the picture cannot see: and the figure dressed 
in the dark clothing is not looking at anything. Inci- 
dentally, it seems rather incongruous that one of the 
travelers should be equipped with a stick and knapsack 
while another is dressed in a large hat and is carrying 
what seems to be a shopper’s handbag. 

The use of a filter would have helped to give detail 
to the distant mountains and would no doubt have 
added to the general interest of the picture. 

SaMvuEL B. Priest. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 








Stitt-Lire has always been a favorite subject in 
our monthly competitions, partly because of the ease 
with which objects, various and unlimited, can be 
assembled. When we first introduced still-life as a 
popular theme, some fifteen years ago, nearly every 
entry was characterised by a prodigality of material, 
the contributor being under the impression that the 
more objects he crowded into the picture-area, and the 
greater their variety, the more chances he had to win 
a prize. It was then that we began to preach the doc- 
trine of simplicity and harmony of design which, we 
felt, would make for a higher standard of artistic 
expression. Notwithstanding the reluctance with which 
many contributors subscribed to this requirement, we 
insisted on our plea for beauty by simplicity, and, as 
successful entries in our Still-Life competitions during 
the past twelve years will show, we succeeded in con- 
vincing workers of the importance of this view. 

Elsa Versfelt deserves praise for the excellent 
qualities that distinguish her pictorial effort, “Still- 
Life’, the frontispiece of this issue. The eye is not 
beguiled by the elegance of containers. They are 
modest in appearance; and so are their contents, also 
the table on which they rest. The latter is appropri- 
ately low in tone, as well as simple in character—not 
spoiled by an aggressive pattern. The breadth of 
treatment is also to be admired. But why does the 
ensemble appear to lack unity? It is because of divided 
interest and scattered highlights. Moreover, the source 
of illumination seems to have been too low. Would not 
the artistic effect be more satisfactory had the light 
come from just the opposite direction? Had that been 
the case, the left sides of the apples as well as those 
of the bowl and the flower-pot would have been in 
shadow. The result of such a change must be evident 
to the experienced observer. Furthermore, and to be 
frank, the picture-area seems to be overcrowded. 
Would not the bow] with its contents, balanced by the 
half apple at the right, be sufficient to constitute a 
satisfactorily complete composition? The interested 
observer need only cover up the superfluous apple 
on the table at the left and the potted plant to fancy 
the result suggested. At present we have the bowl 
with its contents, strongly balanced by an apple on 
one side and half a one on the other. Then the potted 
plant balanced by the half apple. As a pictorial 
composition, the artist’s present effort seems to be a 
confusing group of objects, interesting individually 
but not as a whole. 

Of “‘October’’, by the late Eugene P. Henry, page 62, 
it can be said that it is a poetic conception, logically 
interpreted. It is pleasing in design, with, perhaps, 
a plethora of twigs and branches. Nevertheless, it 
has the advantage of being a photograph, which cannot 
be said of several other illustrations in this series. 

The foregoing remarks may apply to “At the Water- 
barrel”, page 63. Here, the process-worker seems 
to have had a delightful time in emphasising various 
areas of what was originally a picture different in 
appearance. The newly created highlights do not 
seem to make for unity in the result; but with the 
means of eradication at his command, it may seem 








strange that the artist failed to eliminate a number of 
distracting objects such as the protruding black rod 
at the left and what resembles a distorted bird on two 
legs, at the extreme right. Perhaps, a different and 
expressive title might enable the uninitiated to com- 
prehend this somewhat interesting locality and, 
maybe, reconcile the curious objects which intrude 
themselves upon the attention of the confused observer. 

We have seen such admirable things from the 
camera—not the hands—of Mr. Alcock, that we wonder 
just what he means to convey by his portrait or genre, 
“Humphrey”, page 64. At first glance, we seem to be 
looking at a workman in a foundry. If so, then it is 
easy to understand the character written in the man’s 
face. Being, so to speak, in the dark, a critical beholder 
may ask why the head occupies the exact center of 
the picture-area. 

Joseph Petrocelli, an artist to his finger-tips, appears 
as the author of a well-restrained process-print, entitled 
““A New York Sunset’’, page 65. When one views the 
sky suggestive of radiant beauty, with the skyline of 
the great city in gentle halflight, and the waters of 
East River aglow with the reflected radiance below, 
one must be content with the mastery of a worker who 
knows how to picture artistically, as well as truthfully, 
the aspect of a great spectacle in nature. Yet, he may 
not be satisfied with the presence of the brightly 
lighted area at the end of the pier, where the sunset 
proper is superbly reflected, immediately under the 
tower of the great suspension-bridge. Of course, the 
long row of low-toned piles of the pier combined with 
its broad, impenetrable shadow may not accord with 
our understanding of pictorial harmony; but the dark 
mass was directly in the path of the reflected sunset, 
and to have removed it, by manipulation, even by so 
capable and discriminating an artist as Mr. Petrocelli, 
would have been an offense to pictorial veracity. 

Though suffering, admittedly, by reduction, Beatrice 
Bell's series of views of the Crater Lake National Park 
region, page 67, give ample evidence of the camerist’s 
well-known technical ability and appreciation of 
nature’s grandeur. The five subjects selected to illus- 
trate the wonderful scenery of this country’s unequaled 
beauty-spots serve to demonstrate their superiority 
in natural beauty, distinctiveness and extent over 
similar regions in the old world, and to convince 
American travelers of the wisdom of the slogan, “See 
America First!’ Data are given in the article, pages 
66 to 69. 

As a technical achievement, L. D. Leihgeber’s 
flashlight-picture, page 70, is certainly unique. The 
result could not be finer had the photograph been 
made in the daytime and under ideal conditions of 
light. Even as one contemplates this exceptionally 
made photograph, he perceives elements of pictorial 
beauty. Were it not for the presence of the superbly 
rendered buildings at the left, the view of the bridge 
and the vista beyond would constitute an admirable 
architectural theme. Incidentally the observer is 
favored with an opportunity to behold an important 
section of a beautiful city. But it would be ungracious 
to criticise an effort so unusual and so generally suc- 
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cessful as this. The account of the exposure given 
by the photographer is sufficiently interesting to war- 
rant its publication in full: 

“This picture was made by flashlight dropped from 
an airplane. McCook’s Field, the Government Avia- 
tion Field located here at Dayton, Ohio, was experi- 
menting in night-photography from the air. It was 
during these experiments that I was able to get this 
picture. A fifty-pound charge of powder was dropped 
from the plane ina parachute. The friction of the chute 
leaving the plane set off a time-fuse of ten seconds. 
In choosing my location, I had to go where I thought 
the plane would be when the flash was released. I 
knew this would be near the central part of the city. 
As the traffic was heavy, I had to choose my location 
so that the lens would be protected from glaring head- 
lights. My lens was working at F/4.5, so a long 
exposure would be out of the question because the 
bridge and street lights would have been too glaring. 
Knowing that the flash carried a ten-second fuse, I 
waited for nine seconds to open my shutter, and closed 
as soon as the flash went off. The exposure was only 
for about two seconds. The flash, of course, was much 
faster.” 

Data: Made at Dayton, Ohio; Rev. Back Auto 
Graflex 3144x414; Voigtlander Heliar, 7-inch focus, 
at full aperture (F/4.5); Eastman Super Speed Cut- 
Film pyro-elon; enlarged on Portrait Bromide Rough 
Lustre. 

Arthur H. Farrow, with his appreciation of the 
advent of summer accompanied by a series of camera- 
pictures that reveal his artistic and sympathetic soul, 
gives us all an opportunity to be grateful. Pages 72 
to 75. Yet, the behavior of the summer of 1927 has 
been unpleasantly capricious. At the time of this 
writing, June 27, the temperature was 58° F. in the 
shade! Those of our readers who have enjeyed his 
occasional criticisms—constructive and _ instructive 
in our monthly forum, have here convincing proof 
of his ability as a voluntary coun selor in matters artistic, 
while those who benefit individually by his approval 
and wise suggestions must be equally gratified. “Silver 
Birches”, we must admit, is capable of a more adequate 
(deeper) reproduction. 

It is many years since PHoto-Era has been privileged 
to offer its readers so engrossing and well-illustrated a 
story of American Indian life as the one by J. L. 
Ambrose, pages 78 to 81. The types of Navajo women, 
pages 76 and 78, and the portrait of Old Pete are 
exceptionally enlightening. They reveal the character 
and traits of a race with whom one should be better 
acquainted. The concluding three pictures illustrate 
graphically the tribe’s artistic taste in its industry of 
weaving. We are, indeed, grateful to Mr. Ambrose 
for his valuable contribution of story and pictures. 

The cigarette, when found, gives the clue to an inter- 
estingly posed and lighted smokerette. The technique 
of Mr. Steinke’s effort is very meritorious. 

Data: Made in the studio of the Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society; 8 Pp.m.; 8x 10 view-camera; 12-inch 
Graf lens; stop, F/4.5; incandescent lamp; 14 second; 
Hammer Plate; pyro-metol; print, Eastman Athena. 





Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue theme for the present competition, artificial- 
light subjects, has proved to be unusually interesting 
and productive. It remained for C. Frankenberger 
to interpret it in an original manner by employing 
transparent-glass articles, page 91. This clever idea 
enabled him to utilise translucent shadows to help 
create a novel and attractive pattern of artistic sim- 
plicity. Each component of this delicate caprice has 











its own individual reflection, characteristic of its partic- 
ular form, which constitutes not only a highlight of 
a type all its own, but gives added interest to the 
composition which cannot fail to engage the attention 
of every observer. 

Data: Made in the room of the Chicago Camera 
Club; February, 10.30 a.m.; 400-watt bulb; 10 seconds; 
4x5 Korona view-camera; 63¢-inch Zeiss Tessar; at 
F/8; Eastman Panchromatic Film; amidol; print, 
Ansco “Contest”? Paper. 

The title, “Hawkeye”, page 92, doubtless has 
reference to the piercing glance of the individual whose 
person is only partly revealed. If the observer gazes 
long enough at this sinister face, he may, perchance, 
yield to its spell. So beware! The artist has made 
full use of the opportunity to create an impression of a 
mood not easy to analyse—one capable of several 
interpretations. He deserves credit not only for this— 
made possible by the clever method of illumination— 
but for the pose of the head with its accompanying 
shadow, both of which fill the allotted space in masterly 
fashion. 

Data: Made in studio of Cleveland Photographic 
Society; May, 5.30 p.m.; are light; 44 second; 8 x 10 
(5x7 negative) studio-camera; 16-inch Wollensak 
Verito lens; at F/6; Eastman Portrait Par Speed; 
pyro-metol-hydro, tank; Print, Velours Black Buff 
Plat Mat. 

“The Modern Aladdin Lamp”, page 92, is an 
admirably consistent composition. It tells its story 
simply and directly. One wishes, however, that it 
might have been possible for the worker to have used 
his plate horizontally which would have yielded more 
room at each side of his picture, necessitating, of 
course, increased distance between camera and objects. 
As to the excellence of the composition one regrets to 
say that it could be improved by the absence of the 
book, much as it aids in explaining the end of a perfect 
day. The object would be to bring about a perfect 
balance, the lamp and the ash-receiver containing a 
smouldering cigarette being sufficient in themselves. 
Is the book—which, by the way, has been very judi- 
ciously managed—de trop or not? That may seem to 
be the question in many minds; and yet it is a highly 
interesting feature of the composition. The illumina- 
tion of all but the base of the lamp is admirable. 

Data: Made with 8 x 10 Century Camera fitted with 
16-inch Vitax Portrait lens; at stop F/11; 5 minutes 
with Wratten G filter: 50-watt bulb in the table-lamp 
and another at greater distance to illuminate the 
shadows; Eastman Panchromatic Film; contact print 
on Eastman Portrait Bromide Buff. 


Honorable Mention 


“You Dirty Boy!” is a characteristic achievement 
of our consistent English contributor, J. Herbert 
Saunders. The left-handed performance is_ very 
expressive, albeit the juvenile “wash-lady” does not 
seem greatly perturbed over her near-relative’s not 
unseemly facial condition. The victim very meekly 
submits to the cleansing-process, and his standing 
posture does not appear to comport with that of a 
British soldier who is ordered by the drill-sergeant to 
“Stand erect—chest out, abdomen in!’ This private, 
domestic scene is well interpreted, on the whole, and 
the quality of the print equal to the artist’s best, i.e., 
superb. 

Data: Made at home; by flashlight; 10 grains of 
powder (“‘and a little something louder”); 3144 x 24 
Graflex; Kodak lens; at F/6; Agfa plate; metol; 
enlarged on Barnet P. M. Bromide. 
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Other Honorable Mentions, pages 70 and 83, are re- 
viewed on page 100. 


Beginners’ Competition 


THE participants in this class again have covered 
themselves with credit, as even a glance on page 95 
will show. The ‘Pine Tree’ demonstrates judicious 
selection of subject and viewpoint. The effect of 
distance has been emphasised by the nearby pine tree 
which is the leading feature of the well-planned and 
well-balanced composition. The depths below are 
low in tone, and the mountainous mass rises superbly 
to appreciable heights, crowned by a lofty pyramid. 
The photography, too, merits commendation. 

Data: Made in the State of Washington; July, 
5 p.m.; good light; No. 3A Kodak (postcard) 314 x 51; 
6.3 Kodak lens; stop, F/16; Kodak film; pyro; print 
on Rapid Black. 

The originator of “The Window-Cleaner’’, page 95, 
is the first to contribute to these pages a portrayal of 
one of the most familiar activities of city-life. The 
young artist selected a propitious moment to make 
the exposure—when the attitude of the workman 
appealed to his artistic sense. With the pail con- 
veniently within the cleaner’s reach, he produced an 
admirable exemplification of pyramidal composition— 
a perfect equilateral triangle. Unity and harmony 
are pleasingly associated, in a pictorial sense; and, in 
view of so successful an achievement, one is reluctant 
to indicate the few shortcomings, which, however, 
are not serious. As an important factor in the compo- 
sition, the pail seems too light in tone, and the necessary 
towel or cloth might have been one of a darker shade, 
as is often the case. Perhaps, also, there could easily 
have been a little more room at the top; but this need 
does not seem to be urgent. The action of the cleaner 
is quite natural in effect, and the lighting of the scene 
eminently judicious. Photography, very pleasing. 

Data: Made at Canton, N.Y.; May, 10 a.m.; good 
light; Kodak (24 x 444); 130 mm. F/6.3 anastigmat; 
stop, F/8; 1/50 second; Eastman N. C. roll-film; 
Standard 2 Solution, pyro; about 14 of negative was 
used; enlarged 3 times on Eastman Royal Bromide 
Buff, and Haloid Soft Press Bromide (Glossy) with 
an Eastman Auto Focus Enlarger and Diffusing-Disk; 
prints developed in elon-hydro. 


Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


His Majesty, the peacock, resplendent in his fully 
displayed costume, does not appear advantageously 
when pictured by means of the camera, page 97. One 
longs to see his gorgeous attire reproduced by color- 
photography—an Autochrome or Agfa color-plate. 
Even though lower in tone, the present cut scarcely 
would suggest the brilliant plumage of the subject. 
Nevertheless, as a record or personal memento it serves 
its purpose well. 

Data: Made in Forest Park, Springfield, Mass.; 
April 1, 5 p.m.; poor light; Rev. Back Graflex, 4 x 5; 
74-inch F/4.5 lens; at full opening; 1/25 second; 
Roll-Film. 

The river-view, page 97, undoubtedly captivated 
the camerist by its spring-time beauty. Made from 
the present standpoint, the view does not yield to the 
demands of a discriminating picture-maker. There 


is an excess of material on the river-bank, at the left. 
To utilise this section at the expense of the low-toned 
bank, at the right, would result in a picture too sym- 
metrical in design—an effect too obvious in repetition. 





On the whole, it might be deemed best, after all, to 
use the present ensemble—with the exception of one 
inch trimmed from the wooded section, at the extreme 
left, and three-quarters of an inch from the bottom. 
Behold a picture! Go to it, Mr. Johnson! 

Data: Made near Williamstown, the northwest 
corner of Massachusetts, a beautiful, hilly region; 
May, 9.30 a.m.; bright day with haze in the distance; 
Graflex fitted with Bausch & Lomb Tessar, F/4.5; 
at stop F/8; 1/30 second; Eastman N. C. Roll-Film. 
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As Interesting as a Novel 


THE album being the most convenient and safest 
way to display and preserve our snapshots, it stands 
to reason that it ought to be made as interesting as 
possible. To that aim as much skill must be employed 
in arranging and mounting as when making the expo- 
sure, developing and printing. 

Since I use a separate album for each year and the 
collection contains a variety of prints émbracing the 
usual run of amateur pictures of the family, friends, 
scenery of all kinds, picnics, excursions, hiking and 
camp-life, and so on, I ought to be some kind of an 
authority in making an album look like an interesting 
novel. 

First we decide what album is suitable—the loose- 
leaf library album is preferable. The leaves should 
be large enough to take about six to eight prints without 
appearing crowded. Dry-mounting tissue helps in 
making a neat job. 

Our aim is to make each page tell its story whether 
it be a hike or some pleasing views of a particular 
locality, or various moods of the baby or about the 
family, and so forth, making the album a complete 
pictorial history for the year—the way my biographer 
would compile a story. 

Let us take one particular page from my album as 
an example in arrangement. The subject of this page 
is a hike to West Point. The first picture shows the 
boys at camp getting inline. Next two pictures show 
that it was a real hike, though the following one at the 
station (Storm-King) and another onthe ferry indicate 
we didn’t hike all the way; then a picture of Storm- 
King Mountain, noted for its engineering feat of cut- 
ting a highway on the almost perpendicular side of the 
mountain; a picture of West Point as seen from the 
Hudson River, and the last picture of a squad of 
cadets on the Parade Grounds. The Chapel is in the 
background. This page gives the highlights of the 
hike. Two other pages contain some scenery and 
posed pictures. 

his procedure is followed wherever possible. 
Another part of my album contains a record of an 
excursion up the Hudson River. In fact, it was several 
excursions; but the pictures were grouped according to 
the subject regardless of when made. 

A number of pictures of camp-life were also grouped 
accordingly—keeping pictures made on sunny days 
separate from those made on cloudy days. I arranged 
the pages by putting scenes of camp first, then a page 
of camp-activities, then personal activities in camp 
followed by a number of pages containing posed pic- 
tures, reserving the records of hikes for the last group. 

Casual friends, who used to glance through my 
album of over five hundred pictures in one minute, 
now show much more interest. 

Those who are personally concerned with the album 
claim that my albums are becoming more like interest- 
ing stories each year. 

Mavrice Smit. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 





Friendly Art Criticism 


In these days when the critic’s life is not exactly a 

bed of roses, it is refreshing and comforting to know 
that there are some free lances who call a spade a 
spade, and are not afraid to take the consequences. 
These fearless critics generally find shelter in the 
friendly pages of the club-bulletin. The “roasting” 
is generally perpetrated in a spirit of fun, and is enjoyed 
by every member of the Club, including the victim. 
Yet, as everybody knows, there is truth in many a 
jest. 
. The recent annual members’ exhibition of the Union 
Camera Club, for example, furnished rich material for 
good-natured criticism to the official reviewer. Let us 
quote several of the sparkling gems: 

“Inconsistent Craske—masterpieces and piffle all 
together. He should get himself a censor.” 
“Paul Emmons—-same as Cochrane. 

Paul; be yourself.” 

“Our double member, the Hon. and Reg. Fraprie, 
gummed up his group by the ‘Notre Dame Academy’— 
what a perfect reflection! Regular beginners’ stuff. The 
amateur-finisher prints thousands like it every summer . 
How anyone who can conceive ‘A Dream of Empire’ 
can do anything like that, stumps me!” 

*“Macdonald’s stuff was lost in the shuffle—not bad, 
but not good either. His portrait was real.” 

“T would like to skip the next, but do not want to 
slight anyone—Ostby’s pictures in color were an 
emetic. If I were on the Exhibition-Committee, 
they would have gotten the gate.” 

“It would make no difference how Price would 
mount his pictures—it would not make them any 
better.” 

“Seelig would have been better off not to have 
exhibited, but to have rested on his laurels of the 
past.” 

“The next group, in my opinion, was only less worse 
by a hair than one other—this is a horrible example 
of bromoil at its worst. Smith formerly made some 
good stuff when he used bromide; but why he (or any- 
one else) spoils good paper to make bad bromoils is 
over my head. His ‘New England Village’ was a 
nightmare—Paul Revere would have detoured around 
that place.” 


Atta boy, 


Lighting the Lincoln Statue at Washington 


Rake y has an illustration in Pooto-Era given more 
satisfaction than the seated Lincoln in the Lincoln 
Memorial, Washington, D.C., which appeared as the 
frontispiece and also embellished the front-cover of 
the February issue. The original photograph in itself 
was a masterly production, being made from a speci- 
ally favorable viewpoint and superbly lighted. This 
photograph, however, was made from the finished 
clay-model; whereas one made from the huge marble 
figure, as it may now be seen in its present and per- 
manent setting in the large, classic memorial, would 
be less satisfactory as there is no overhead illumination 
at the present time. 

What light the great statue receives comes from the 
open door in front and is also reflected upwards from 





the floor. 
Daniel Chester French, not a little, and, when I 
visited him at his studio in New York last March, he 
told me that a special system of artificial illumination 
of the statue was being prepared and no doubt would 


This deficiency has worried the sculptor, 


be installed during the summer. The colossal pro- 
portions of the statue are not fully grasped by the 
visitor, the height of the figure alone being nineteen 
feet from sole to crown. 


A Triple Honor for Bruce Metcalfe 


Apmrrers of the work of Bruce Metcalfe—as illus- 
trated recently in PHoro-Era—‘Snowy Hillside’, 
front-cover, January, and “Morning Light”, May issue 
(both being prize-pictures), may not be aware that this 
pictorialist’s name was accidentally spelled Metcalf, 
2.e., without the final e. This trifling error was suffi- 
cient to lead a member of the Boston Art Club to con- 
fuse his name with that of the famous American 
landscape-painter, Metcalf. Although this circum- 
stance may be regarded as complimentary to our 
Mr. Metcalfe, he was also honored by the fact that his 
picture, “Snowy Hillside”, not only was reproduced 
three times in one issue of Paoro-Era—an unusual 
distinction—but it was included in this year’s issue of 
Pictorial Photographers of America, being superbly 
reproduced in the ten-dollar edition. 


One of the Nobility 


One of the civic features in which the city of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, takes great pride, is its ‘‘Million 
Dollar” pier. Sitting on one of its numerous benches, 
long and silently, one pleasant afternoon, were two 
individuals, strangers to each other. Finally, breaking 
the protracted silence, one said to the other, ““Do you 
know that this is a million-dollar pier?” Adjusting 
his monocle and curiously eyeing the other, the English- 
man—for such he was—replied, “Glad to know it, 
old deah. I am one, too. 





” 


They Err Even in England 


Typica. of every-day English is the following anec- 
dote taken from the London News. A teacher, noticing 
two strange faces in his class, remarked, “Jones and 
Smith, why are you here? I thought that you were 
in the class below.” “No, sir,”’ replied Jones, “‘him 
and me has been promoted because we both of us done 
good at grammar.” 


The Educated Tramp 


Tue tramp paused outside the house. 

“Clear out!’ shouted the lady of the house. “I 
ain’t got no wood to chop. There ain’t nothin’ you 
could do around here.” 

“But, madam, there is,” retorted the wayfarer with 
dignity. “I could give you a few lessons in grammar.” 

Black and Blue Jay. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Dean New York Institute of Photography 









One of the surest indications of the success of any 
new sport or amusement is its adaptation to fields 
and in ways not intended at the time of its introduc- 
tion, and most of all its transfer from the sphere of 
pure amusement to practical applications. Amateur 
motion-pictures have reached this stage, and now we 
may expect the most startling and revolutionary 
developments in the field. 

The market is being flooded by new apparatus, 
much of it impractical, much of it worthless, but many 
items of good sound practical value of deep interest 
to the experimenter and student. After all, the experi- 
menter and the student try the new things and then 
only does the general public follow. 

Cameras are being designed every day. For the 
most part these cameras are striving after two things. 
The first is a successful combined camera and pro- 
jector. This has been achieved to a certain extent; but 
inasmuch as the ideal projector-intermittent is the 
star cam and the best camera-intermittent some form 
of claw movement, this ideal will hardly be achieved 
in the near future. It is also well known that the 
camera-shutter must have a single blade and the 
projector-shutter should have two or even three blades. 
This objection has been overcome in at least two models 
which we have examined, and in both cases by very 
ingenious arrangements. 

The second ideal, and one which is worthy of far 
more support, is that of drastic price-reduction. There 
is no doubt that in time we will have entirely practical 
motion cameras selling for ten dollars or less. Not 
that they will be the de luxe instruments of today, 
but they will fill the demand which even today exists 
in what we may term the “Brownie” field. We recently 
examined a camera and projector which could be 
manufactured for a very low price, and in consideration 
of the price, it was a remarkable instrument. Naturally, 
the lens-inferiority was shown up, the single, fixed 
lens stop gave a wide variation in screen-illumination 
and so on; but as an instrument between the grades 
of a toy and the present high-grade camera it would 
probably appeal to the younger generation. Whether 
such cameras will actually appear upon the market 
for two or three years is a question. 

Along with the general advance, the Drem Products 
Corporation announce an improved scale ring upon 
the Justophot exposure-meter, rendering the reading 
possible with one less adjustment; and a new model, 
the Dremophot, is announced, which is made expressly 
for the amateur kinematographer, as it has a direct 
reading-range from F/1.8 to F/45. It may be remarked 
that owners of the Justophot and Cinophot may use 
either meter interchangeably for both still and motion 
work. This corporation also announces the introduc- 
tion of an all-metal model Dremmette, their enlarger 
for motion film. The present model enlarges standard- 
gauge motion film from motion, Sept, Ansco Memo 
and similar films to postcard-size or less. With the 
introduction of the new metal model comes the 16- 
millimeter gauge Dremmette, for enlarging single 
frames of the motion film to still prints. This will add 
tremendously to the value of the motion camera, and 
will make obsolete the use of the still camera by 








travelers. When one stops to think that by the use 
of the single, 16-millimeter camera both motion and 
still films may be made, the present cost of such cameras 
becomes inconsequential. 

We have just received a complete 16-millimeter devel- 
oping and printing outfit from Mr. R. P. Stinemann 
of Los Angeles. The tanks are the usual circular 
Stinemann tanks of approximately two gallons capacity. 
The reels are made of a new metal compounded for Mr. 
Stinemann which has all of the good qualities of steel, 
but which is absolutely chemically inert—a vital re- 
quirement in all metals to be used in the development 
of photographic images. 

The printer is small and compact and presents a 
very attractive appearance. The light is enclosed 
within the body of the instrument, and at the top are 
two magazines, one for the negative, the other for the 
positive stock. As an additional feature, this printer 
is now equipped with a take-up. Of course experi- 
menters differ as to the value of a take-up on a printer, 
and many will continue to use the basket for the nega- 
tive at least; but for those who prefer the take-up, 
it is available. 

This printer is of the continuous type; but the films 
are carried past the light-aperture over the surface 
of a curved wheel, which effectually compensates for 
the shrinkage of the negative and which obviates 
“creeping”. The printer follows the general design 
of the Stinemann standard printer which has given 
such excellent satisfaction throughout the world for 
several years now. 

The light-control is that which has been found to 
be the most satisfactory with continuous printers, 
i.e., the variable light-aperture, controlled by means 
of a lever upon the outside of the machine. We have 
not yet had time to try this equipment, but will do so 
shortly and will then report as to results. 


te) 


‘“*The DeVry Movie News’’ 


WE are glad to call our reader’s attention to the very 
attractive bulletin now being issued by the DeVry 
Corporation, 1111 Center Street, Chicago. Copies 
will be mailed to those who will send their names and 
addresses. The DeVry Movie News is illustrated, and 
each issue has many practical items and interesting 
news of the movie world. The last issue contained 
the following reference of interest to our readers: 
“Herbert C. McKay, Dean of the New York Institute 
of Photography and Editor of “The Amateur Kine- 
matographer’ department in PHoto-ErRA MaGaziNeE, 
is a purchaser of a DeVry camera; and has written 
the clearest and most independent analysis of this 
type of instrument we have ever seen. Get the March 
number of PHoto-Era, not only for this article, but 
for a feast of good things photographic. We will send 
a free reprint of this article to anyone interested.” 

{[Mr. McKay’s materia] for this page was a few lines 
short, and I have taken the opportunity to insert this 
reference to him and his work.—A. H. Brearps.ey.] 
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MECHANICS 


What Is Spectrum? 


THE spectrum as usually thought of is the band of 
visible light, ranging from red to violet, but actually the 
eries of etheric vibration from the infra red to the 
xtreme ultra violet. 


Of What Importance Is the Spectrum in 
Photography? 

Ir is possible by selection to record practically any 
group and many combinations of groups of these 
vibrations upon the sensitive emulsion, thus making 
it possible to actually make photographs when, as far 
as sight is concerned, there is no light. This may be 
done at both ends of the spectrum, in the infra red and 
in the ultra violet. 


How Is This Selection Accomplished? 

(a) Tue emulsion is sensitised by the use of various 
dyes to the particular portion of the spectrum with 
which it is desired to work. The particular dye used 


is determined by the wave-length to which the emulsion 
is to be sensitised. For work in the ultra violet, no 
special sensitisation is necessary, as it is to these waves 
that the emulsion is the most sensitive. 

(6) Even after sensitisation, the preponderance of 
sensitiveness to the shorter waves of the violet region 
would obliterate the effect of the slower acting long 
waves, so that some kind of screen must be used to 
either retard or obstruct the violet rays. In ordinary 
orthochromatic work, a yellow screen is used to retard 
the blue, allowing the yellow and green regions time to 
affect the plate; in contrast work, especially in the red, 
the violet is obstructed by a red—or other contrast— 
filter, allowing the almost inactive red time in which 
to affect the specially sensitised emulsion. In infra-red 
work the lens is screened with a thin sheet of vulcanite 
or other opaque material of similar nature, obstructing 
all visible light; but with purely ultra-violet light, a 
quartz lens is used instead of glass, as the latter is 
more or less opaque to the ultra violet. In this case, a 
sheet of silver-foil is used to obstruct the visible rays, 
allowing only the ultra violet to act upon the emulsion. 














How Does the Orthochromatic Emulsion 
Differ from the Panchromatic? 


Tue orthochromatic emulsion is but partially sensi- 
tised to the lower colors, being responsive to the action 
of the yellow and green region which is the most active 
visual spectral region. Such emulsions, when used 
with a light yellow restraining filter give a fair cor- 
rection, with a slight increase in exposure, permitting 
short instantaneous exposures to be given. Some 
orthochromatic emulsions are made for use without a 
filter allowing a corrected exposure to be secured with 
an increase of only about 50% in time over the non- 
color-sensitive emulsion of similar grade. 

The panchromatic emulsion is sensitised to the entire 
visible spectrum; but in such proportion, that without a 
filter the blue is still the most sensitive. By the use of 
selective filters, any pure color may be made to register 
as white, and the rest of the spectrum falls into a cor- 
responding arrangement. Such work is known as con- 
trast work and is only possible by the use of the 
panchromatic emulsion. 


Of What Further Value Is the Panchromatic 
Stock? 

Motion-PictuRE photography is often seriously 
interfered with by the atmospheric haze, especially 
common in the mountains. This haze is due to the 
fact that the short-wave, highly actinic blue rays are 
sasily dispersed, and instead of continuing to travel 
in the straight path necessary for image formation, 
they are irregularly scattered. These scattered rays, 
entering the lens to all intents and purposes, fog the 
film, and not only fail to form an image, but prevent 
the lower wave-length rays from doing the same thing. 

Now, if we can obstruct these blue rays and still use 
a filter which will not alter natural contrasts, we can 
obtain a good image. By using the panchromatic 
stock and a deep yellow orange or even light red filter, 
we can cut through this haze and obtain a photograph 
which is far more sharp and distinct than the actual 
image as presented to the eye. This is the usual pro- 
cedure for still photography in mountainous country. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 





Commercial Speaking-Films 


AccorDING to information received from the Fox- 
Case Corporation of New York City, commercial 
production of speaking-films by the Movietone process, 
described recently in these pages, has already begun 
and is to proceed under the direction of the Fox Film 
Corporation which has acquired control of the process. 
So far as the writer knows, this is the first case wherein 
a speaking film in which the sound is recorded photo- 
graphically on the margin of the film itself, has reached 
the commercial stage. Although many patents have 
been issued for such processes and many inventors 
have been at work on the problem, no other like process 
seems to have reached the commercial stage, although 
the De Forest Phonofilms were presented in a number 
of theaters a year or so ago. 

Reports from Schenectady indicate that considerable 
improvement has been made by Hoxie in his method, 
and apparently another speaking-film is soon to hail 
from the Research Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady. 


Spark-Photography of Bullets 


Ir is now almost a forgotten fact that the “movie” 
had its origin in rapid photography for the analysis 
of motion, and we often lose sight of the fact that 
this is one of the most important fields of technical 
photography. Nearly every one is familiar with the 
slow motion-pictures of horse-races, golf and tennis- 
matches, polo and other sporting-events which appear 
periodically in the news-reels; but how many know of 
the numerous ways in which this same feature of photo- 
graphy is used for the investigation of problems of 
science and industry? Yet, there are so many of 
these that even a good-sized book might be devoted 
to their description. As early as 1880 photographs of 
a cannon-ball were obtained and utilised for the study 
of the trajectory of projectiles. A few years later 
Professor Marey who was engaged in a study of the 
flight of birds constructed a photographic revolver 
which gave twelve exposures per second which he used 
to analyse the movements of various birds in flight. 
The average motion-picture camera makes sixteen 
exposures per second, although this number may be 
doubled or even quadrupled for slow-motion work. 
By the use of the electric spark, however, it is possible 
to make several thousand exposures per second, the 
sole theoretical limit, in fact, being the rapidity of the 
spark and the movement of the film. MM. Abraham 
and Bull of the Marey Institute in Paris have, indeed, 
devised apparatus by which as many as 15,000 photo- 
graphs per second have been secured. In the apparatus 
developed by these two experimenters, the electric 
spark bursts in front of a concave mirror which reflects 
a parallel pencil of luminous rays on to the film. The 
film, which is only one meter in length, is wound around 
a drum of the same circumference, revolving at 3,000 
to the minute. The film, therefore, makes one revolu- 
tion in approximately 1/50 of a second. The rifle 
or revolver-bullet passes between the concave mirror 
and the film in the path of the parallel rays of light 
from the electric spark. No lens is employed and no 





shutter; and the movement of the film is continuous 
rather than intermittent, as in the case of the motion- 


picture camera and projector. However, continuous 
movement of the film is of no consequence, for as the 
electric spark which makes the exposure lasts for only 
a few millionths of a second, the movement of the film 
during exposure is insufficient to cause any trouble. 

It is very necessary that all of the apparatus work 
together smoothly; for as the bullet passes through 
the path of light-rays in about 1/500 of a second, exact 
co-ordination is necessary in order that the exposures 
be made at exactly the right instant. It is impossible 
to start all of the apparatus simultaneously; hence the 
drum and spark are started first and the bullet of the 
revolver is employed to open a shutter which remains 
open for one revolution of the drum, thus preventing 
double exposure and fogging of the film. The appara- 
tus is employed in the study of the flight of projectiles. 


Photographic Messages by Homing Pigeons 


A Few days ago I read what was to me a very inter- 
esting article on the homing pigeon. I had thought 
that in these days of the telegraph, the telephone and 
radio the services of the homing pigeon were no longer 
required; but that is not the case. I had heard some- 
thing of the use of these remarkable birds during the 
World War; how when all other means of communica- 
tion had failed, these tiny messengers made their way 
through smoke and shell and gas to headquarters 
carrying the information which made possible the 
rescue of the Lost Battalion. I did not know, however, 
that the homing pigeon was being used for regular 
messenger-service in parts of the country. I did not 
know that commercial concerns in the Northwest 
employ a large number of homing pigeons to carry 
messages from their traveling-salesmen in sparsely 
settled portions of the Northwest. Nor did I know 
that they are used by country physicians in the sparsely 
settled portions of Arizona, Nevada, Western Texas, 
Montana and by traders and prospectors in Alaska. 

During the siege of Paris by the German armies in 
1870-71, the sole means of communication with the 
outside world was by means of the homing pigeon. 
But these birds however strong they might be can only 
carry very light burdens through the air. A thin sheet 
of paper two or three inches square was all the load 
that could be entrusted to the winged messengers. 
Microscopic photography came to the rescue; it 
reproduced on a film of collodion weighing less than a 
grain, as many as a thousand dispatches or an amount 
equal to about fifteen quarto pages of printed matter. 
All of the dispatches were set up on a large sheet of 
paper containing approximately 200,000 letters. This 
was reduced down to about the size of a playing card, 
and the film of collodion stripped from the glass-support 
and rolled up in a quill attached to the wing of the bird. 
When the pigeon arrived at its destination, the collodion 
film was taken out of its container, soaked up in water 
and then dried upon a glass plate. This plate was then 
inserted in a projection apparatus which magnified the 
images so that they might be taken down by copyists 
employed for that purpose. 
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Tue Roya Acapemy in the early days of May is 
far more than a large picture-show. It is an institution, 
and few ordinary people would own to not having seen 
it. One wonders, as the immense crowds pour in, why 
it is so popular. There are all sorts and conditions of 
people, from the most modern and obvious art-students 
of both sexes to the frankest dowds of a bygone age. 
There are fashionable groups and many ordinary well- 
dressed individuals who display not the slightest art- 
interest, but solemnly squeeze through the dense 
crowds, glancing at the exhibits much as they would 
at a page of their favorite picture-paper. 

“T don’t care for that style of portrait at all”—so we 
heard one pronounced mid-Victorian lady explaining 
to another, both draped to their heels. And there was 
little need to wonder at their opinion, for they were 
gazing at one of Sir John Lavery’s beautiful modern 
portraits of women that certainly showed far more of 
his sitter’s graceful legs than our ancestors would have 
thought befitting. 

There is a picture of a small boat in the trough of a 
big sea that must, we were going to say, have been 
“taken” from a high position, and a snap from an 
airplane was at once suggested; but how the painter got 
his viewpoint and maintained it, goodness only knows. 
A big portrait-group, ““The Baring Brothers’, struck 
us as an example of what photography would have done 
far better. The great bankers are sitting around a 
table in a stately room; but they are without life or 
expression, and one thought how much more could have 
been learned of their characters and outlook on life if 
they had been photographed by a skilled, modern 
portrait-photographer. 

There were portraits without end, presentation and 
otherwise, that seldom held the truth and reality of 
sound photographic work. It may be that we are 
prejudiced; but most of them were so inordinately 
posed, that we felt it must be more of an ordeal to face 
a painter than a camera. A church-dignitary in spot- 
less lawn, an ermined knight and a refreshingly uncon- 
ventional portrait of Sir Allan Cobham in flying-kit 
led up to Richard Jack’s (R.A.) portrait of the Queen, 
immensely tall and stately, and probably just such a 
representation of Her Majesty as the great British 
Public will approve. 

But in spite of our grumbles there were some very 
fine pictures, work before which the photographer 
could bow down and acknowledge as being worlds away 
from any effort of the camera; and from which he 
might learn many lessons, one of which would certainly 
be modesty. 

Punch, our premier funny paper—and occasionally 
it really does strike sparks of humor—has begun a 
series of drawings called “Photographic Triumphs” 
by Low, the well-known caricaturist; and we think 
they certainly succeed. As photographers, we get a 
double pleasure out of them. One in particular, called 
“The Regimental Group”, is extremely funny, for 
the draughtsman has caught the tense rigidity, the 
“do or die” expression on faces and in figures that 
generally shouts at one in such groups, tempting us 
to think that Low had a genuine photographic group 


monstrosity to work from. His sketch, which is a 
masterly bit of drawing, shows the different effect of 
stiffness in each man according to his individuality. 
When one looks at these obviously suffering, but just 
as obviously pleased, men—for are they not in the 
regimental group?—one realises that the outsider has 
some reason when he reiterates that—to the photo- 
grapher—stale and poor joke, likening the making of 
his photograph to a visit to the dentist. For here 
these fifteen men, sitting in two tightly wedged rows, 
might really be a composite print of the occupants of 
fifteen dentists’ chairs. But this speaks volumes for 
the draftsman’s cleverness; and we should think that 
this series should deal a death-blow to the old-fashioned 
group-photograph; at least, if any power on earth can 
uproot so firmly fixed an institution. 

As the 29th of June approaches—the date of the 
eclipse—excitement in the subject increases, and 
people who have never thought of the stars are begin- 
ning to talk astronomy. It is, unfortunately, more 
than probable that early morning-clouds may obscure 
the sun and it is unlikely that satisfactory photographs 
will be obtained from the earth in this country. Con- 
sequently, the Daily Mail, always adventurous and 
enterprising, has placed at the disposal of the Astron- 
omer Royal an airplane equipped with scientific instru- 
ments for the purpose of making photographs and 
observations of the total eclipse from the air. 

As the eclipse occurs at 6.24 a.m., which by true 
time is of course an hour earlier, the chances of good 
conditions for ordinary photography will be slender 
owing to the usual early morning-mists and clouds, 
and the Royal Observatory party was faced with the 
possibility that months of preparation might go for 
nothing. Now, however, as the airplane will be able 
to go above any clouds, it is certain that photographs 
of the eclipse will be obtained. The airplane will be 
specially adapted to accommodate the instruments 
which the observers will require, and Sir Frank Dyson, 
the Astronomer Royal, has visited Croydon to inspect 
the arrangements made. He is to give an account of 
the eclipse in the Daily Mail. 

One of the guests stopping at this hotel is a photo- 
grapher who has just made what he hopes will be an 
exhibition-photograph. The one thing now needed it 
seems, according to him, is a telling title to ensure its 
acceptance by the Salon. He is still wrestling with this 
important problem, and when we tell our readers that 
his subject is a landscape of trees and water with an 
evening lighting, they may guess that an original title 
is not picked up easily. 

Speaking of titles reminds us of some amazing 
English translations which are appearing now in the 
official catalog of the Paris Salon. We British are 
proverbially bad at language; but let us hope we are 
not guilty of such howlers in French as this French, 
translated English. ‘‘Dress of a Pole Lady”, “Fantasy 
in a Night Gown’, sound somehow so much more 
fantastic than the original robe de soir. “‘Return of the 
Profuse Child” (l'enfant prodigue)—and one wonders 
which is the least unpoetical—“Uncovered Reading 


(Continued on page 109) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 



























Firry DotLtars A WEEK with CAMERA AND Car, by 
Paul Glenn Holt. 99 pages and 14 photographic 
illustrations. Price, board covers, $1.50. Guilford, 
Conn.: R. Snyder Publishing Company. 

Not for some years has a book been published which 
grips the average amateur photographer so tightly as 
Mr. Holt’s interesting, inspirational and very practical 
book on how to earn money with a camera. As we 
read through the chapters, we learn that the author 
speaks from personal experience and that he has opened 
the door to the opportunities which lie close at hand 
for the man or the woman who can make good pictures. 
This book is a clear, frank reply to the thousands of 
questions which have been asked, and will be asked, 
by those who wish to earn money with their cameras. 
The author points out the value of sound technical 
knowledge, tact, good salesmanship, patience and 
courtesy. He passes on to the reader the results of 
his mistakes as well as of his successful efforts. He 
makes no claims that his method will be a sure road to 
wealth; but he does show that, rightly applied, it will 
earn a comfortable living. 

Some of the original and practical chapter and 
paragraph headings will indicate the value of the book: 
Business as Usual; Where to Work; What to Sell; 
The Kind of Camera; Using Your Camera; Printing- 
Equipment; Printing-Paper; Developer, Fixing; Your 
First Day; The First Evening; Second Day; Third Day; 
After That; Hints on Selling; Approach; Sales Talk; 
Variations; Pointers; Repeat Orders; Wholesale Orders; 
Printing on the Negative; Other Sales; Location; 
Cash or Credit; Press On; The Disagreeable Cus- 
tomer; Supersalesmanship; Your Stock of Used Films; 
Working-Methods; Films; Printing the Cards; Acces- 
sories; List of Absolute Necessities; Study Yourself; 
A Universal Appeal; Lucrative Side-Lines; A Nose for 
News; Who Will Buy Photographs?; Photographs for 
Publication; Other Markets for Photographs; Other 
Odd Lines; Coloring Photographs for Profit; A Sug- 
gestive Incident; What Are the Limitations?; Don’t 
Stop at Anything; Homes and Landscapes of Wide 
Sale Value; Single Large Buyers; Christmas-Cards; 
Business Helps; Selling on Approval; Camera Camper’s 
Progress; and camping experiences and suggestions. 

We have purposely given the chapter and para- 
graph headings in detail so that our readers may 
note how many questions Mr. Holt has answered and 
discussed. We believe that the author of this little 
volume has rendered a splendid service in sharing with 
others his tested methods. There are many who for 
reasons of healch, i¢ nothing more, will welcome the 
explicit directions with which Mr. Holt makes clear 
that a comfortable income may be earned with a 
camera out-of-doors and away from the rush, roar 
and smoke-laden, dusty air of the great cities. The 
little book is a veritable tonic to the tired, discouraged 
and worried man or woman. Here again, photography 
opens the way to renewed health and happiness; and 
does it sanely, surely and profitably. 








New Art or Parntinc with Corton, by M. S. 
Mastrukoff. 104 pages with diagrams and illustra- 
tions, and color-plates. Price, cloth, $2.50. New 
York: Educational Art Company. 

An increasing number of amateur and professional 
photographers are becoming very much interested in 
the coloring of photographs by means of oil and water- 
color methods. Aside from the fascination of the work 
and the beauty which is added to a good photograph 
by the addition of color, the artistic benefit of coloring 
prints will help the worker to make better photographs. 
In short, to color a print truthfully and attractively 
necessitates a study of artistic principles which cannot 
fail to help the photographer in his work. 

In the “New Art of Painting with Cotton” the 
author has presented a detailed, practical and inspira- 
tional method of coloring which cannot do otherwise 
than to interest a large number of photographers. 
We have seen prints colored with cotton-tufts dipped 
in color before this new method was thought to be 
practical. However, Mr. Mastrukoff has brought the 
whole subject up-to-date and shows convincingly that 
the method is practical, artistic and readily mastered. 

The book is well illustrated with diagrams, photo- 
graphs and color-plates. The chapters are devoted 
to Combination of Colors in Nature; The Background; 
Portraits; Landscapes; Painting and Drawing with 
Cotton without Paint Brushes; Drawing and Painting 
with Cotton, Human Faces, Heads and Figures from 
One’s Own Imagination; Drawing and Painting with 
Cotton from Different Pictures and from Nature. 
There are many sub-headings which treat in detail 
the preparation of material, handling the color, how to 
apply it to best advantage, how to color skies, water, 
ground, trees and clouds, and human faces and figures. 
Altogether, whatever previous training or preference 
the reader may have with regard to coloring prints, 
he cannot help being benefited and inspired by this 
excellent, well-printed and thoroughly practical book. 


First-Class Postage on Films 


Parcets of photographic films containing instruc- 
tions as to the number of prints desired are subject to 
postage at the first-class rate, and are not to be accepted 
by postmasters for mailing at third or fourth class 
rates, according to a recent ruling of the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, who also warned postmasters 
about unpermissible additions to or inclosures with 
mailings of photographic films. 

“Postmasters should request persons or concerns 
engaged in the business of developing films, etc., to 
inform their customers as to the proper manner of 
mailing films accompanied with instructions. 

F. E. K. 
London Letter 
(Continued from page 108) 
Woman’, or “Lying Down Nudity in a Landscape”. 

A writer in The Times has discovered the best of all: 
“The Pediometry at the Drop of Milk of Belleville” 
(a rare puzzle, unless one knows the French expression 

“drop of milk’) when one is able to translate it ““Weigh- 
ing Babies at the Belleville Infant Welfare’. 

Kodak usually springs some novelty on the gathering 
of photographers who come up to London for the Con- 
ference and Fair. This year it is a new studio light, 
called the “Rest Light’. A demonstration showed 
us what possibilities it had for ensuring a quicker 
exposure and getting a negative with better gradation. 
Truly professionals are to be envied. How easy every- 
thing is made for them now, and what scope they 
have for concentrating on pictorial photography! 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








P. A. of A. National Advertising-Campaign 


CrasHinc home immediately to one-fourth the 
population of the United States and Canada the story 
of photographs, the national advertising-drive to make 
people of America photograph-conscious will open with 
a dominant, startling burst of power at the end of July. 
Massing guns for a veritable drum-fire throughout 
the year, the campaign will be ushered in with a 
tremendous salvo in nine national magazines. The 
very magnitude of the first round in the campaign is 
such that it will immediately arrest the attention of the 
American public, focusing interest compellingly on the 
industry. 

This burst will be followed up powerfully throughout 
the year by dominant, result-getting advertising which 
will bring into play a total of sixteen magazines with a 
mass circulation of nearly 20,000,000 copies, reaching 
20,000,000 prosperous homes and progressive offices 
and 60,000,000 people directly, and driving its influence 
swiftly throughout the mass mind of the two nations. 

The advertising-schedule for the year, calling for 
insertions in four general magazines with a combined 
circulation of nearly 6,000,000 copies as the first gun 
in the portrait-photographers’ campaign and in seven 
magazines circulating nearly 3,500,000 copies to touch 
off the commercial photographers’ drive, was approved 
by the national advertising-committee meeting at 
national campaign-headquarters at Indianapolis on 
May 9 and 10. 

Approval of the schedule and adoption of certain 
recommendations from the plan-and-scope committee, 
especially one looking to the modernisation and revival 
of the portrait-album, were the chief decisions of the 
meeting. Chairman George W. Harris, of Washington, 
D.C., presided. Other members of the committee are: 
Z. T. Briggs, G. A. Cramer, Charles D. Kaufmann, 
F.C. Medick, Clarence Stearns, L. B. Jones (represented 
by H. E. Imray), Mose Grady, Thomas A. Riggles 
and H. M. Fowler. President Alva G. Townsend 
and General Secretary L. C. Vinson, of the Photo- 
graphers Association of America, were present. 

Horace W. Davis, chairman of the plan-and-scope 
committee, presented the recommendations of that 
body. Representatives of the Millis Advertising 
Company, national advertising counsel, submitted 
their recommendations for the advertising-schedule. 

First insertions in the campaign of the portrait 
photographers include two pages in two colors, facing, 
in the,Saturday Evening Post of July 23, single pages 
in one color in Liberty and Collier's of the same date 
and a single page in MacLean’s,—a Canadian publica- 
tion—of August 1. 

For the commercial photographers, the opening 
round will bring into action one page in one color 
in the Saturday Evening Post of July 23, a center spread 
in Printer’s Ink Weekly of July 21, a single page in 
Advertising and Selling on July 20 and single pages 
in Nation’s Business, System, Western Advertising and 
Sales Management for August. 

Through these first inserticns the new slogans of the 
industry, “Photographs Live Forever’ and ‘“Photo- 











graphs Tell the Story’, are broadcast to the two 
nations. At the same time, the American public is 
uregd to get acquainted with the family-photographer. 

Nine general magazines will smash home the message 
of portrait-photography time and time again through- 
out the year. In addition to the double-page spread 
in the Saturday Evening Post, seven full pages will 
appear at intervals during the year in Liberty and 
another seven full pages will be carried m Collier’s, con- 
cluding with the issues of April 21. 

Five half-page advertisements will appear in the 
American Magazine during this period. The same 
number of half pages will be run from October of this 
year to April, 1928, in Pictorial Review, Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Woman’s Home Companion. Good House- 
keeping will carry five advertisements of two-thirds 
of a page each during the same period. 

Six page advertisements will appear in MacLean’s 
Magazine during the period from August 1 of this year 
to April 1 of next. 

A center-page spread in Printer’s Ink Weekly will 
be a regular monthly feature of the commercial photo- 
graphers’ campaign, continuing to the issue of May 10, 
1928. From July of this year to May, 1928, this will 
be supported with full page advertisements in Nation’s 
Business, System, Western Advertising, Advertising and 
Selling, and Sales Management. A full page will also 
be carried in the Saturday Evening Post next spring. 

“Skilfully timed in its distribution among _ the 
various media employed to get the maximum effect, 
the advertising-campaign will prove a powerful factor 
in upbuilding our industry,” declared Chairman George 
W. Harris. “‘We will hammer home to the American 
public by this consistent, cumulative barrage the 
messages of ‘Photographs Tell the Story’ and ‘Photo- 
graphs Live Forever.’ 

In addition to the adoption of the advertising- 
schedule, the national advertising-committee con- 
sidered and approved a recommendation made by the 
plan-and-scope committee through Chairman Davis 
that the portrait-album be modernised, brought up 
to the minute and revived. 

“In the opinion of the committee,”’ the report, read 
by Mr. Davis, set forth, “there is no single element 
more vitally important and which will contribute so 
much to the popularisation and expansion of profes- 
sional photography as proper means for collecting, pro- 
tecting and exhibiting photographs by their recipients. 

“The most practical accomplishment of this appears 
to lie in the use of a portrait-album, with the acceptable 
alternatives, where desired, of a portfolio or cabinet 
designed for such use. In the words of one member of 
the committee: ‘If the portrait-album could again 
be popularised and brought to anywhere near its 
former place, it would at least be equal to anything 
else that has been suggested to bring photography to 
the universal appeal.’ With an accepted method for 
the collection and preservation of photographs, the 
habit of requesting photographs can be revived, as it 
entails no prospect of expense on the part of the recip- 
ient, nor is it restrained by a mind uncertain as to 
what will be done with it when once received.” 
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The 1927 version of the album will be in the latest 
mode. According to the suggestions advanced by the 
committee, it is to be of the loose-leaf type and will 
embody all the latest devices for convenience of use. 
With stiff covers preferably of leather and neutral- 
tinted pages, the album is to be artistically beautiful 
and appealing. It was recommended that two standard 
sizes be worked out, a large one solely for table use and 
a small one for either table or shelf use. 

A photograph-portfolio or cabinet, designed as 
acceptable alternatives for the album, were suggested 
by the committee. 

The plan-and-scope committee suggested further 
that manufacturers of card-mounts and albums and 
others, most directly interested, meet to discuss these 
recommendations. It is understood that such a 
meeting will be held at an early date. 

Numerous practical business-building helps designed 
to aid the local photographer to build up his business, 
will be available immediately to photographers who 
have subscribed to the national advertising-fund, 
according to information just received from national 
campaign-headquarters. 

These business-builders are an important part of 
the national advertising and merchandising program 
of the industry and will tie up the local studio very 
closely as part of this great progressive movement. 
By identifying the local photographer with that 
movement and by giving him practical help in solving 
his business, they should do much to add to the volume 
of his sales. 

A series of sales-letters, a series of newspaper- 
advertisements, reprints of national magazine-adver- 
tisements, window-strips, counter-cards—these are 
some of the things which will be available to photo- 
graphers who have contributed to the fund. 

Two complete series of sales-letters have been 
prepared. One is for use by portrait-photographers 
in soliciting sittings and the other is for the commercial 
studios. These go to photographer subscribers free. 
Where there is more than one photographer subscriber 
in a city, different sets of letters will be furnished to 
each. Suggestions on how to build up prospect lists 
and how to follow them up will be furnished as well. 

A service of newspaper advertising-copy, in mat- 
form, will be furnished to subscriber photographers. 
A nominal charge, held down to the very lowest 
possible amount to cover only the expense of preparing 
and distributing this material, will be made for it. 
These are for use by the photographer subscriber in 
his local newspaper. 

Letter-press reprints of the national magazine- 
advertisements will be sent regularly each month free 
to photographer subscribers as they appear. Photo- 
graphers are urged to use these in the display case to 
promote their business and also to give additional 
publicity to the national movement. 

Window-strips will also go out each month to 
photographer subscribers. These will carry the 
captions of the magazine-advertisements appearing 
during the current month. They are to be used in 
display on the window or door of the studio or in some 
other place where they will show up to advantage. 

Counter-cards are furnished to photographer sub- 
scribers. New ones will be sent out each month. 
These are to be used to mount examples of the best 
work the photographer has ever done. They should 
be displayed on the counter or in some other conspicu- 
ous place about the studio. 

In addition to these aids now ready for his use, the 
photographer subscriber to the national advertising- 











fund receives certain important benefits as a member 
of the Photographers Association of America. These 
include a certificate of membership, for display on the 
walls of his studio; electrotypes of the mark or seal of 
membership, for use on his stationery and billheads 
and in his newspaper and other advertising; and a 
window transfer or decalcomania of the emblem of the 
association. The photographer subscriber is also 
franchised to use on his photographs the mark of 
membership, which carries with it the prestige of the 
organization. 


Plans for the publication of a monthly bulletin 
to reflect the merchandising helps of the national 
advertising-campaign of the photographic industry of 
America are announced by the national advertising- 
committee. The publication, which will go to sub- 
scribers to the national campaign fund, will be known 
as The Pathfinder. The name is built up on the initials 
of the Photographers Association of America, con- 
taining a composite A made up of an A_ within 
a larger A. 

“The Pathfinder is in no sense a trade-paper,” said 
President Alva C. Townsend, of the Photographers 
Association. “It is intended simply to reflect to sub- 
scribers the merchandising-helps of the national 
advertising-program of the industry and to carry 
information concerning our campaign.” 

The first issue will be mailed about June 10. It will 
contain twelve pages of the size of the Saturday Evening 
Post page. 

Featuring the issue will be a reprint of the newspaper- 
advertisements now available to subscribers to the 
national advertising-fund as part of the merchandising 
helps. Another important feature will be a reprint 
of the magazine advertisement which opens the national 
campaign. Reprints of the magazine-advertisements 
will be a monthly feature. Practical studio business- 
building helps ‘and suggestions will be furnished by 
Dudley H. Brattin, recently appointed “business 
advisor” of the P. A. of A. News of the progress of the 
campaign will be included. 

The Pathfinder is edited by Howard C. Smith, 
director of the bureau of public relations of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Smith has had a very successful experience 
of several years as a newspaper-man and publicity 
director. He has done reportorial and executive work 
on newspapers in Indiana and Chicago. Mr. Smith 
has handled all types of publicity very successfully for 
several important organisations, including the national 
organisation of the American Legion. He holds the 
A. B. and A. M. degrees from Indiana University, 
and did graduate work also at the University of Wis- 
consin, the University of Michigan and Columbia 
University. 

Electros of the official photographers’ slogans, 
“Photographs Live Forever” and “Photographs Tell 
the Story”, may now be obtained at national campaign- 
headquarters. They are for use on stationery, bill- 
heads and in local newspaper and direct-mail 
advertising. 

Use of the electros will definitely tie up the local 
photographer with the national movement of the 
industry and will give him the prestige of that con- 
nection. The slogans, always in the same characteristic 
lettering, precisely as in the electros, will be a part of 
every advertisement run in the national advertising- 
campaign. 

Only subscribers to the national advertising-fund 
are privileged to use the slogan cuts. 
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Struthers Burt—Austin Parker—Sam Hellman 


Beatrix Demarest Lloyd—James Warner Bellah 
Hal G. Evarts— Mary Roberts Rinehart—Garet Garrett 


Photographic Publicity on Cover of ‘‘Saturday 
Evening Post’’ 


Ons of the best and cleverest pieces of publicity ever 
obtained for the national campaign of the photo- 
graphers of the country is the cover design of the 
Saturday Evening Post of April 30, 1927. Drawn by 
Frederic Stanley, the cover tells the story of photo- 
graphs and the place they have in life with tremendous 
power of suggestion. 

Going to the 2,634,000 circulation of the Post and to 
its 12,000,000 readers, the design shows a young man 
kneeling before the photograph of his sweetheart. 





With engagement-ring and a huge box of flowers 
placed before her, himself clad in his smartest finery 
and with elaborate boutonniére, he is rehearsing the 
ardent words of love he plans to tell the girl that 
evening. The entire drawing centers about the photo- 
graphic presentment of the girl and the engagement- 
ring the youth hopes that evening to slip on the magic 
finger. 

“This cover is a tremendous tribute to the power 
of photography and to its place in modern life,” said 
George W. Harris, of Washington, D.C., chairman of 
the national advertising committee. ‘This photo- 
graph is so realistic, has so much of the touch of life 
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in it that the young man can make to it the declaration 
of love that he plans soon to make to the flesh-and- 
blood girl herself and can, quite naturally, ask of it the 
question he will ask of her. What that photograph 
means to him, photographs mean to everybody. They 
do ‘live forever’ and they do ‘tell the story.’ This 
drawing, with the spotlight it throws on photography, 
is wonderful publicity for our industry. It is one more 
link in the great campaign we are carrying on to ham- 
mer home our message and our function to the people 
of America.” 


Union Camera Club—Boston 


THE last meeting of the season of the Unigg Camera 
Club, Boston, took place June 7, at 48 Boylston 
Street. Vice-president Harold I. Orne was in the Chair 
owing to the continued illness of President Howard. 
The entertainment of the evening consisted in the 
projection of lantern-slides made by members. A fine 
collection of slides on Lumiére autochrome plates by 
W. J. Jaycock was shown, which displayed with great 
fidelity the exquisite colors of nature—the beautiful 
tints of snow in the deep woods and in the open; the 
delicate hues of spring, also of flowers and wild birds— 
fields of endeavor in which Mr. Jaycock is supreme, 
both as artist and technician. Other sets, made by the 
Agfa, Lumiére and Paget natural-color processes, 
were projected and much admired, and showed the 
marked skill and taste of such enthusiasts as Messrs. 
Jordan, Lewis, Craske, King and Clarke. 

The monthly impromptu print-competition was 
not so large and interesting as usual. The gold-star 
was attached to a blue bromoil (a nymph gleefully 
posing on some rocky summit surrounded by space) 
by Leonard Craske. The corresponding honor in the 
preceding competition went to Ennis W. Clarke for 
a 4x5 contact-print. The exhibition-committee is 
contemplating a system of awards at these monthly 
print-competitions which will go into effect in the fall. 
It is bound to be popular and will serve as a stimulant 
to enthusiastic activity. 

The following candidates were elected to member- 
ship in the club: Ralph L. Pollard, Allen C. Dodge, 
Phillip A. Nutting, Earl M. Savage, Frank A. Pattee, 
George A. Snow, and William J. Slattery. 

W, A. &. 


A Triumph in Color-Photography 


Tue Illustrated London News of May 21, 1927, 
devoted a double-page to a series of admirable fac- 
simile reproductions of fish in their native haunts 
along the Florida Keys photographed. on Lumiére 
autochrome plates. The making of these natural-color 
photographs off Tortugas necessitated the develop- 
ment of a special technique because the ordinary 
autochrome plate would not register moving life under 
water. It was, therefore, necessary to hypersensitise 
all plates used in the shallow depths, so that the 
undersea exposures might be reduced to one-twentieth 
of a second. 

Dr. W. H. Longley, ichthyologist of Goucher College, 
and Charles Martin of the photo-laboratories of the 
National Geographic Society superintended _ this 
unique undertaking. Mr. Martin constructed a 
flash-powder device which could be discharged by the 
submerged photographer, arrayed in a diver’s suit, 
at the exact moment of his finny subjects’ most 
favorable poses. Three small pontoons were con- 
structed to support a dry-cell battery, the flashlight- 
powder and the reflector, and were kept floating on the 
surface of the water, being moved at the convenience 








of the submerged operator. The undertaking was not 
without its dangers, for on one occasion Dr. Longley 
was severely burned by a premature explosion and 
incapacitated for a week. 

The camera used in making these autochrome expo- 
sures was enclosed in a brass case with a plain glass 
window in front of the lens. A supplementary hood 
was fitted above the regulation reflector, and by means 
of an acute-angle mirror the photographer was able to 
focus his instrument by looking directly in front of 
him, instead of bending over the camera—a movement 
which would have been extremely difficult while 
wearing the diver’s helmet. By untiring effort and 
patience, came success in a new field of natural-color 
photography. 





W. A. F. 
The Pittsburgh Salon 


At the annual meeting of the Photographic Section 
of the Pittsburgh Academy of Science and Art, M. Leon- 
ard Misonne of Belgium and Mr. Joseph Petrocelli 
of New York City were elected associate members of 
the Pittsburgh Salon. Associate members are the 
pictorialists who have won a place on our rolls by the 
consistent excellence of their contributions to our 
salons. 

Officers for the coming year are: 

President, Charles K. Archer; vice-pres., David R. 
Craig; sec.-treas., Byron H. Chatto; executive com- 
mittee, P. F. Squier, George H. Morse and O. C. 
Reiter. The founder of the Salon, Mr. O. C. Reiter, 
is Honorary President. 

Address all communications to the secretary, 1300 
Milton Ave., Swissvale Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. H. Cuatro, Secretary. 


Photographer on a Ten-Year Walk 


Marcus J. BARoNneE announced early in May that 
he would start a ten-year walk today. Barone, who 
is a photographer, plans to set out on his hike at 
noon from his home at 150 Coolidge Avenue, Jamaica, 
L.I. The money-problem of his hike, he hopes, will be 
solved by sales of pictures of his trip and by lectures. 

Barone will have a companion, a sheep-dog, one 
year old. The ambitious pedestrian is thirty-eight 
years old, and in 1912 he set out on a five-year jaunt 
covering twenty-five thousand miles. He plans to 
head west to Arizona and then up the Pacific Coast to 
Alaska, thence over the Behring Straits to Siberia. 
Next he will tread the highways of Japan, China, 


Siam and Australia. 


The Photographers’ Guild 


Tue Photographers’ Guild of the Arts and Crafts 
Society held its annual meeting, May 10, at the home 
of the dean, Livingstone Stebbins, Cambridge. A 
feature was adopted to increase the interest of future 
meetings, viz., a silver-cup to be awarded to the owner 
of the print receiving the largest number of votes at 
the print-competition held at each regular meeting; 
but the holder capturing the cup three times, is allowed 
to retain it permanently. The credit of originating 
this pleasing feature belongs to the secretary, Ralph 
Osborne. The new officers of the Guild, elected at 
this meeting, are Raymond E. Hanson, dean, and 
Ralph Osborne, secretary-treasurer (re-elected). 


W.A. F. 
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Burroughs Wellcome & Co.’s Exhibit at 
Photographic Fair 


THERE were many interesting and novel features 
in the attractive display arranged by Messrs. Burroughs 
Wellcome & Co. Among the numerous scientific items 
exhibited was a revolving giant exposure-calculator. 
This giant model was constructed on the same principle 
as the calculator contained in the “Wellcome” Photo- 
graphic Exposure Handbook and Diary. Demonstra- 
tions showing the ease and certainty by which accurate 
exposures may be calculated, were given at intervals. 

The exhibit demonstrating the modern method of 
developing in comfort by the use of “Tabloid” Desensi- 
tiser went a long way towards convincing sceptics that 
negative-making need no longer necessitate a stuffy 
darkroom, a totally inadequate illuminant, and numer- 
ous messy solutions. “Tabloid” Desensitiser enables 
one to employ a dev eloping-method in which comfort 
has ousted eaten. 

In fact, the development of a negative can be carried 
out under similar conditions to print-making on gas- 
light-paper. The life-sized enlargements on view 
demonstrated in a striking manner the special suitabil- 
ity of “Tabloid”, “Rytol” for producing those delicate 
fine-grain negatives so essential in the making of suc- 
cessful enlargements. One of these giant enlarge- 
ments—over five feet in height and three feet six 
inches wide—was made from a portion of a quarter- 
plate negative. 

A new booklet entitled “Scientific Simplicity in 
Photography” will be sent post free on application to 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co., Snow Hill Buildings, 
London, E. C. 1, England. In it, interest and instruc- 
tion are combined in that inimitable way which photo- 
graphers have grown to associate with this firm’s 
printed matter. 


The Pantheon de la Guerre 


Recent ty there has been brought to this country 
from Paris an enormous cyclorama painting in its 
original colors of the greatest story ever told on canvas. 
This is now hanging in the Madison Square Garden 
in New York City after eight years’ display in Paris 
where it has been viewed by millions. It is known as 
the Pantheon de Ja Guerre and is an historical and 
allegorical representation of the World War. 

This enormous work of art, 45 feet high and 402 feet 
long, was painted by Pierre Carrier-Belleuse and the 
late Auguste Francois Gorguet, assisted by eighteen 
other noted French artists. It is shown in New York 
City under the auspices of the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation. 

Fernand A. Bourges, color photographic specialist 
of New York City, was called upon to make for a 
newspaper supplement, in color, sets of four color- 
separation negatives and color-transparencies. This 
very difficult feat in photography required forty plates 
to color balance and to be optically matched at junc- 
tions. 

Mr. Bourges is certainly to be congratulated upon 
the excellent result, which appeared June 19 in the 
New York World as a color spread, covering four full 
pages. Publication has been somewhat delayed by 


the number of pictures suddenly available of American 
planes hopping to Europe. 

Photographers the world over will appreciate the 
difficult task in photography in rendering this enormous 
painting in color, the painstaking care and skill that 
must be exercised in every detail and the high degree 
of precision that a camera must have for such work. 








The camera must give exact registration for each 
negative. The lens must be fully corrected for color 
in order that all colors may be brought to the same 
focal plane and have no distortion or other errors 
affecting the sharpness of the image. Mr. Bourges 
finds that Jos. Schneider & Co. lenses meet all of these 
exacting requirements. This should please our friend 
Burleigh Brooks, who is U. S. Agent for Schneider 
lenses. 


Eastman Kodak Company Buys Film-Plant 
of German Rayon Subsidiary 


Because of the large increase in the foreign demand 
for film and photographic products, Kodak, Ltd., of 
London, has added to the manufacturing plants of 
the Eastman Kodak Company by acquiring the 
extensive new film-manufacturing establishment of the 
Glanz Film Aktien Gesellschaft in Berlin, Germany. 
Acquisition of this unit gives the Eastman Kodak 
Company major manufacturing plants, outside of 
Rochester, in Toronto; Harrow, England; Vincennes, 
France: Melbourne, Australia, and Berlin. 

In the new plant Kodak Ltd., will manufacture 
X-ray, portrait, Kodak and motion-picture film. 
Service stores will be opened throughout Central 
Europe so that, in conjunction with Kodak-Pathé, the 
whole European market will be more efficiently served. 

With these world-wide manufacturing and service 
agencies the company hopes to be in a position to 
continue its policy of extensive research and economies 
which have been reflected since the company was 
organized in a continuous decrease in the cost of 
products to the motion-picture industry, professional 
photographers and amateurs. 

G. F. A. G., former owners of the Berlin plant, are 
a subsidiary of the largest producers of rayon in 
Central Europe. Their retirement is due to their 
decision to restrict activities solely to rayon rather 
than enter the highly competitive film and photo- 
graphic business. 


New Geveert Portrait Paper 


Tuanks to Mr. H. O. Bodine of the Geveert Com- 
pany of America, 423 West 55th Street, New York 
City, we have had an opportunity to examine several 
grades of the new Gevert Portrait Paper. It is claimed 
to be a distinctive contact printing paper for portraiture, 
and we believe that those who use it will support this 
claim. It is supplied in a sufficient number of surfaces 
to satisfy the exacting professional and advanced 
amateur. It is a paper which we think will win its way 
to favor on merit alone. We suggest that our readers 
test the paper for themselves. 


Pertinent Questions from Mr. Blacar 


My pear Mr. BEARDSLEY: 

Here goes to ask you some dg = 

Does the average tourist care a “Continental Hurrah” 
about beautiful scenery, or is his talk about it all 

“bunk”? 

“We uns” think that we have some scenery worth 
looking at on the Penobscot River. I enclose a few 
snaps, where I was a few days ago; and, while I was 
there, an auto stopped beyond the fence where they 
could not see or be seen, and the occupants proceeded 
to fill their stomachs with grub, “standing up” and 
gabbling, and the scenery apparently was as far from 
their minds as the distant hills were from their auto. 
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When they got filled up they “stepped on the gas”. I 
have “heered tell” that if a passenger in an auto asks 
the driver to stop or to go slow so that he can see the 
scenery, that it is the unwritten law for the driver to 
immediately “step on the gas”. Is this so? In my 
walks in the country I seldom see persons in an auto 
looking out the window. 

I don’t think that autos are the things to view the 
country from. The only person who can truly see the 
country is the “bootlegger’”. Bootlegging for me every 
time, and then again. No back seat in a crowded car 
for yours truly. All this nonsense leads me to another 
and serious question. 

Can you, looking from a car or hotel-window, enjoy 
a beautiful view as well as you can while sprawling on 
the warm grass, or roosting on a stone wall, when your 
companions, and even the dog, are really part of the 
view as you see it and as you will always remember it? 


Banoor, Me. WitiiaMm H. Bracar. 


Fourth Midland Salon of Photography 


THE awards at the Midland Salon, Class B, will be a 
Bronze Statuette of Victory, kindly given by His Grace, 
the Duke of Portland; and for the best print received 
from a British Colony, a Bronze Lion, kindly given by 
His Grace, the Duke of Newcastle. Class E, a Gold 
Medal, the gift of Sir Jesse Boot Bart. Other valuable 
awards will also be offered. 

Entry-forms, for which an early application is 
desirable, may be obtained by writing to us and 
enclosing stamp. 


New Photographic Associations 


Aut over the United States and Canada new photo- 
graphic associations and clubs are being organised in 
states and cities. The secretary’s office has received 
word that associations are in process of organisation 
at the present time in Wyoming and Arizona. Mr. 
A. R. Buehman is the live wire in Arizona. On May 
12 he called the photographers of that State together 
and obtained a small but enthusiastic representation 
from Prescott, Phoenix, Bisbee, Silver City, New 
Mexico, Tucson and Guaymas, Old Mexico. They 
agreed to adopt the Code of Ethics of the P. A. of A., 
and a Committee was appointed with G. H. Bate as 
chairman to draft a constitution and a set of by-laws. 
They expect to call another meeting before long when 
double the attendance is expected. The following 
officers were elected: Mr. A. R. Buehman, president; 
T. H. Bate, vice-president; and Mrs. Hill, secretary 
and treasurer. At the meeting the Traveling-Exhibits 
of the P. A. of A. and the P. I. P. A. were shown. 

When the Professional Photographers Association of 
Great Britain had their Convention a few weeks ago, 
President Townsend sent them a message of greeting 
and congratulation. Their president, Ha!ksworth 
Wheeler, replied as follows: 

“Professional Photographers Association of Great 
Britain reciprocate fraternal greetings and appreciate 
spirit of co-operation for mutual advancement of pro- 
fessional photography.” 

The president and the Board of Directors of the 
P. A. of A. are doing everything they possibly can 
to foster the spirit of co-operation and friendliness 
between the P. A. of A. and the associations of pro- 
fessional photographers throughout the world. Such 
a spirit is sure to be of great benefit to organizations 
and individuals. The more that it is done, the greater 
will be the growth and prosperity of photography. 





A Delightful Spot in New Hampshire 


THOSE who contemplate visiting the most beautiful 
state in New England, viz., New Hampshire—and 
hundreds from various sections of the United States 
have already arrived—will be interested in the town 
of Jaffrey, picturesquely situated near and in full view 
of the famous Mt. Monadnock. 

This popular summer-resort is easily reached by 
railroad or automobile (fine state-roads), being situated 
a short distance north of Winchendon, Mass., in the 
southern part of New Hampshire. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Jaffrey has just issued a folder of 24 pages, 
with 13 illustrations typical of the town and the sur- 
rounding country. A copy will be mailed free on 
application to the secretary, W. J. Wilkins, East 
Jaffrey, N.H. 


‘*Canoe-Trips and Nature-Photography”’ 


Unner this title the Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, have issued an attractively 
illustrated booklet which gives maps, descriptions, 
fishing regulations and other information covering 
twenty-three canoe-trips through Canadian wilds. 
Of particular interest to us was the prominent place 
given to photography throughout the booklet. An 
entire section is devoted to a very practical discussion 
of the matter of exposure, type of camera, protection 
of films and other matters of value to the camerist on 
a canoe-trip. The illustrations of scenery and wild 
game are sufficient to lure any lover of nature and the 
camera to write immediately for one of these excellent 
booklets. 


How to Make Drawings Without 
Previous Training 


WE have examined the well-prepared, boxed colors 
and instruction-book issued by the Educational Art 
Company, 449 West 123d Street, New York City. 
We believe that the set, which contains, in addition 
to the colors, a front and profile flat manikin of the 
human figure, will afford artistic amusement for 
children and grown-ups as well. 

The Flat Art Manikins are so made that they may 
be arranged in all manner of poses and afford con- 
venient pocket-models from which figure-drawings can 
be made. The clearly worded instruction-book will 
lead the way to a successful use of the manikins. We 
suggest that our readers obtain further information 
direct from the manufacturers. 


Photographing Florida from the Air 


Tue latest project undertaken by the Army Air 
Corps along the line of aérial photography is that of 
photographing for the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
a strip, seventy-five miles long, along the East Coast 
of Florida, north of Miami, with this city as the base of 
operations, thence to the West Coast of Florida where 
approximately 1,000 square miles will be photographed 
to the west of the Everglades. 

The photographs will be made with a T-1 Tri-Lens 
Camera from an altitude of 10,800 feet, and it is esti- 
mated that it will require approximately a month to 
complete the work. 

First Lieutenant Guy Kirksey, pilot, and Technical 
Sergeant Vernon H. Merson, Photographer of the 
20th Photo-Section, Langley Field, Va., in a Loening 
Amphibian airplane will make the photographs. This 
is a very interesting project. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 





Fort Dearborn Camera Club Wins Photo-Era 
Trophy Cup for 1926-1927 


EnrtRrIEs in the June competitions were heavier than 
they have been for many years. The judges were 
faced with a difficult, although interesting and pleasant 
task. To select five prize-winning prints from among 
two hundred or more pictures of all shapes, sizes and 
subjects is no small problem. It is far easier to judge 
pictures whose makers have all aimed at the same 
subject. However, the judges did their work cheer- 
fully, thoroughly and with the sincere desire to be 
absolutely fair, impartial and just. 

At length, when the awards were finally announced 
it was found that the Fort Dearborn Camera Club 
had won the right to hold the Poto-Era Tropay Cup 
for the year 1927-1928. The Seattle Camera Club 
which won the cup last year will have to relinquish it 
to the present victors. However, our Japanese friends 
were a close second. The Brooklyn Institute and 
Cleveland Photographic Society have had a close race 
of their own for third place and were tied for this 
position when the race ended. The Oregon Camera 
Club, Wilkes-Barre Camera Club and Syracuse Camera 
Club were tied for fourth place. 

It will be recalled that only prize-winning prints 
receive credit toward the PHoto-Era Tropuy Cup. 
This year a large number of camera club members 
participated, and many of them won several Honorable 
Mention Awards in our competitions; but these, 
according to the rules, ceuld not be counted toward 
the cup. Therefore, the list of clubs which won prize- 
awards by no means indicates the number of clubs 
which participated in the 1926-1997 race. 

It takes time to get a new thing under way; but 
the greatly increased number of entries and the care 
with which prints are marked by camera club members 
indicates that the PHoro-Era Tropuy Cup Race 
is receiving greater and more favorable attention every 
month. Furthermore the many kindly expressions of 
approval of the idea of such a contest have encouraged 
us greatly and we look forward to the 1927-1928 race 
with keen anticipation. The next race will begin with 
the September 1927 competitions. The solid silver- 
cup, valued at $50.00, will now be released by the 
Seattle Camera Club, returned to us to be suitably 
engraved and then delivered to the Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club to hold until the 1927-1928 race is ended, 
and perhaps longer—who knows? The final standing 
of the clubs, according to our records, was as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club............. 9 
Seattic Camera Club. ..........0.0ccccees : 
le) 5 
Cleveland Photographic Society. ......... 5 
Oregon Camera Clan. ...........0. 00000 ce0s 1 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club.............. 1 
Syracuse Camera Club. ............e000 1 


‘*In Time to Be Too Late’’ 


DurinG the past few months there has been an 
increasing number of competition-prints which arrive 
from one to five days after the closing-date of the 





competition. Some of these prints are in the prize- 
winning class; and we sincerely regret that the time, 
effort and expense of the contestant is wasted when the 
print arrives after the closing-date. Promptly, on 
the last day of every month, all the competition-prints 
are collected and prepared for the judges. It is not 
fair to the other contestants to delay the judging for 
the arrival of some late comer, even though his picture 
may be the best of all. Furthermore, our printing- 
and-engraving schedule requires that the competition- 
pictures be judged as promptly as possible so that work 
may be begun in preparing them for publication. We 
believe that most of those whose prints have been 
arriving after the closing-date, can plan to ship their 
pictures a little earlier and thus merit the attention of 
the judges and be eligible to receive prize or Honorable 
Mention awards. 


For What Competition? 


WE are now conducting three competitions, and the 
number of prints is increasing steadily. Each print 
is recorded and the competition for which it is intended. 
However, when our good friends fail to state for what 
competition they are submitting their prints, we are 
at a loss to know what to do. Obviously, we would not 
like to enter the print of a professional in our Beginners’ 
Competition, nor would we wish to enter the work of a 
pictorialist in our Exposure-Makers’ Competition. 
Oftentimes, beginners submit prints of professional 
quality, and some pictorialists, at times, submit prints 
of beginners’ quality. Hence, the print itself is not a 
safe guide to follow in entering the picture in the 
right competition. To be sure, we are familiar with 
the names of most of our professional, advanced and 
beginning workers; but, of late, so many new names 
are appearing on prints that we are compelled to ask 
our friends to make it a rule to state clearly on each 
print for which competition it is intended. This co-op- 
eration on the part of contestants will be greatly 
appreciated. 


An Editorial Dilemma 


THEORETICALLY, an editor has nothing very difficult 
todo. He collects material, finds a pot of paste, a pair 
of shears and, presto, there is a magazine. At least, 
this seems to be a popular conception of editorial work. 
However, well-informed persons know that, excepting 
the larger publications, the editor has considerable to 
do with a magazine from one cover to the other. 
Furthermore, he is limited to a certain quantity of 
paper, ink and halftones; he must have his advertising- 
pages well filled and his correspondence must receive 
prompt attention. Magazine-publishing is a business, 
and the law of supply and demand, profit and loss, 
overhead expense and other considerations are part of 
the editorial problems. Therefore, in a sense, the 
editor is compelled to make cold, hard business fra- 
ternise as cordially as he can with his editoria: efforts 
to include as much text and as many illustrations as 
possible. All of which leads up to the request that 
our contributors keep up their courage,. 
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